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John van Schaick, Jr. 

Assistant Editor 
F orence 1. Adams. 
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Literary Editor 
Harold E. B. Speight. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 1s published every 
Saturday at $2.50 a year 


ENTERED as second class matter at the post 
office at Boston, Mass. Acceptance for mailing 
at special rate of postage provided for in section 
1108, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized on July 
8, 1918 


POSTAGE prepaid in the United States. Postage 
to Canada 50 cents. To other countries, $1.50. 
Receipt of subscription is indicated by change of 
@ate on the address label. Unless notice to dis- 
continue 1s received it will be assumed that the 
subscriber wishes his name to rem:ir on the list. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS—Send notice of change 
of address to 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., at 
least a week in advance, giving both the old ad- 
Gress and the new. 


COMMUNICATIONS relating to subscriptions, bills 
e@ other al.ailar matters should be addressed, The 
Christian Leader, 16 Beacon St., Boston. Com- 
munications dealing with contributions, reactions, 
er editorial matters, should be addressed to John 
van Schaick, Jr., or Editor The Christian Leader, 
176 Newbury St., Boston. 


ADVERTISING—The Leader will always be glad to 
receive advertising that will inform its readers 
where they can obtain reliable goods from reput- 
able houses. It will invite advertising from those 
who may be able to supply real needs of its readers, 
but from no others. We feel sure our constituents 
will support this policy, which is adopted in their 
interest, even though it may conflict with our own. 
—From an Editorial in the Leader. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Twenty cents per agate 
line. $2.80 per inch for a single insertion. Con- 
tract rates on application. 


ENDOWED SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Fifty dollars will endow a subscription to The 
Christian Leader. It will carry the paper to any 
e@éress designated during the life of the giver and 
thereafter az may be requested in will or otherwise. 

If undesignated it will be given to some college, 
public library or person anxious to have the Leader 
and unable to afford it. 


DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 

Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
mew Universalist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
gan secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
aeed continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution, Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
to work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pemphleta and get them read by others, 


JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., MANAGER 
176 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
Telephone Lafayette 4485 


THE TURKEY RUN RETREAT FOR 
MINISTERS 


Twenty-four Universalist 
tarian ministers attended the second an- 
nual Midwest Ministers’ Retreat at Tur- 
key Run State Park, Indiana, during the 
week following Easter. This gathering is 
the successor to state meetings formerly 
held by Ohio and Illinois Universalist 
ministers. The program was limited to 
Tuesday and Wednesday sessions, but a 
number arrived on Monday evening and 
remained until Thursday morning. _ IIli- 
nois was represented by Evans of Clinton, 
Bennett of Elgin, Hartley of Galesburg, 
Macpherson of Joliet, Adams of Oak Park, 
Scott of Peoria, Gehr of Urbana, Minor of 
Hutsonville, Shifkret of Stockton, Gilbert 
of Meadville Theologica! School, Call of 
Chicago, and Brogden of Urbana. The 
three last named are Unitarians. Ohio’s 
group was composed of Day of Kent, 
Baner of Akron; Druley of Caledonia, 
Druley of Milford, Kellerman of Blanches- 
ter, Wood of New Madison, Olson of Cin- 
cinnati, and Stall of Norwalk. No Ohio 
Unitarians were present. Dr. Wicks of the 
Indianapolis Unitarian church was the 
only Hoosier present, with the exception 
of Mrs. Sidney Esten, who brought Dr. 
Etz from Indianapolis on Monday evening 
and remained for a part of ‘1 uesday to do 
“missionary work” for the Midwest In- 
stitute, of which she is dean. She was 
assisted in this endeavor by Rev. Laura 
Bowman Galer, chairman of the faculty 
committee of the Institute, who repre- 
sented Iowa at the Retreat. 

Rev. Arthur MeDavitt of Muncie, who 
was expected to act as prior, sent word that 
he was unable to leave his parish. Rev. 
Harriet E. Druley of Milford, Ohio, who 
handled program arrangements, substi- 
tuted ably. On Tuesday morning the 
sessions were held in the Pioneer Room of 
the Inn. Dr. Frank Adams reviewed 
Alexis Carrel’s book, ‘Man, the Un- 
known.” Follewing this, Dr. Frank Wicks 
spoke upen ‘‘The Practical Side of Hu- 
manism.”’ The discussion of this topic re- 
vealed a general reaction against the con- 
notations which have arisen about certain 
tneological terms, but a difference of 
opinion as to procedure to be followed. 

After lunch the group decided in favor 
of the out-of-doors, walking to Sunset 
Point, a promontory overlooking meander- 
ing Sugar Creek. There Dr. Macpherson 
gave readings from John MacMurray’s 
“Creative Society.” Dr. Brodgen then 
discussed “The Division in Our Loyalties,” 
his message being of such importance and 
force that there was no division of atten- 
tion despite the wonders of nature which 
surrounded us. 

The guests of the hotel were invited to 
share the illustrated talk by Dr. Etz on 
Tuesday evening on “My Trip to India.” 
More than seventy-five people listened to 
his explanations of the interesting pictures 
which he secured while in India. 
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The little log church on Hemlock Point 
was designated as the meeting place for a 
devotional service led by Rev. Carl Olson 
on Wednesday morning. Rev. Harmon 
Gehr assisted with violin selections at this 
service. Rev. Laura Bowman Galer then 
took charge of a discussion which consid- 
ered some of the items which interested the 
Wayside Inn Retreat of our eastern breth- 
ren. The business of the occasion, which 
consists mainly of the appointment of a 
committee to prepare the program for 
1937, was conducted at the luncheon table. 
Elmer Druley, Edward Minor and Lon 
Call were named to the committee on 
arrangements for the next retreat. 

One of the most interesting things at 
Turkey Run is the friendship which de- 
velops between previously unacquainted 
visitors. Those who remained for Wednes- 
day afternoon were privileged to converse 
with a fellow guest whose family had re- 
sided in Germany for more than eight hun- 
dred years, only to discover that it was ineli- 
gible for citizenship under the regime of 
Herr Hitler. This man, a young Jewish 
lawyer who had studied at the Universities 
of Frankfurt, Heidelberg and Niessen, told | 
of the difficulties experienced by the Jews 
in modern Germany. For the protection of 
his relatives as yet unable to leave Ger-| 
many, he requested that he be shielded by; 
anonymity. His revelations were exceed- 
ingly moving, and the informal gathering} 
was declared one of the most profitable 
of the assembly. Gad: 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


A special Mothers’ Day service was held 
by the Universalist society at Nottingham 
in the town hall on Sunday evening, Horace 
Westwood of Tufts College School of Re 
ligion being the preacher. Subject, ‘‘Moth- 
ers in a Modern World.” Mr. Westwood 
was the preacher at Nottingham last sum 
mer, and will serve through the coming| 
July and August. 

On Sunday, May 8, seven were receive¢ 
into the fellowship of the Portsmoutl} 
church by the pastor, Rev. Frank 
Chatterton. 

Ten Portsmouth young people went t 
Arlington to the Ferry Beach reunion. 

A load of Woodsville young people ha¢| 
arranged to attend the Young People?| 
Rally at Concord, but to their disappoint} 
ment, at the last moment the chauffe 
failed them. 1) 

On the evening of May 19, members a 
friends of the White Memorial Church mei 
to say goodby to their former pastor ani) 
wife, Dr. and Mrs. A. W. Grose. The gatk } 
ering was in the social rooms of the churcl| 
informal in character, and was largely aly 
tended, with music and refreshments. Dj} 
and Mrs. Grose were the recipients of a gil 
of money. 

Because of impaired health, Dr. Gro i 
has been obliged to relinquish this mol) 
congenial and responsive pastorate. W 

(Continued on page 701) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4. The certainty of just retribution for sin 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


A WORD FOR OURSELVES 


E have gone through another year, which is a 
financial year as well as an editorial year. 

And we have not done so badly. In fact, we 

feel grateful for the help of many a minister, official 
and laymen who has backed us on the business side. 

We need more subscribers and we need a renewal 
of contributing, sustaining, and supporting members 
of the Leader family. The time has come to send the 
list up and to stiffen our finances in that way. 

The time has come to ask for money to be used for 
current expenses or to add to our endowment. We 
have asked for everybody else in the denomination. 
Now we ask for this faithful old Universalist Publishing 
House and its Christian Leader. 

Despite what fearful friends may intimate about 
our condition, we are not in desperate straits, not 
compelled to cheapen the paper, sell our plant or cur- 
tail our output. 

We are in position to double our service of the 
Universalist cause without exhausting our resources or 
weakening our financial standing. 

All of our trust funds are secured, and more than 
secured. No hint or suggestion has ever been made 
that we use them. The present officers and the 
Manager-Editor would resign instanter rather than 
have that happen. 

Free funds as needed have been used, and ought 
to have been used, to carry us through the crucial 
years. Other funds have come in. More will come. 
But to go on to larger, better things—a more adequate 
staff, and changes for the benefit of our readers—we 
need this additional money. 

It is doubtful if there is a religious journal in the 
United States or Canada that, in proportion to the 
size of the denomination back of it, has done half 
as well. 

We have suffered when everybody has suffered, 
and many religious journals have succumbed. We 
boast not of our own efforts, though we have tried 


to do a full day’s work, but we boast of our friends 


and supporters, our trustees and directors—all of our 
Universalist backing. 

In making your budgets, plan for us too. In 
making your wills think of us who have the task of 
sending Universalist principles far and wide through 
the printed page, and whose ministry through libraries 
all over the country has been of value to the entire 
fellowship. 


The trustees met on Wednesday of this week at 
luncheon with the editor. The attendance was large 
and representative. Of the reports and the fellowship 
we shall write later. 

THE UNITARIANS AND THEIR COMMISSION 


HE 111th annual meeting of the American Uni- 

ele tarian Association was held in Boston on An- 

niversary Week, May 17-23. At the same time 

a large number of auxiliary Unitarian bodies held 
annual meetings and conferences. 

The central topic of discussion was the report of 
the Appraisal Commission appointed by the American 
Unitarian Association two yearsago. The central figure 
at the meetings was Dr. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul. 
By his work on this commission, by his eloquence and 
high character, he has become the idol of the younger 
Unitarians, and the hope of all who want to see drastic 
changes made in the policies and practices of the 
American Unitarian Association. 

By common consent the work of the commission 
was studied in general meetings and in a series of 
round table discussions, but decisive action, except in 
one matter, was deferred for a year. Ten million 
words were uttered on what to an outsider seem secon- 
dary matters, mere details of form, but there never 
has been a church yet that could not get up more 
excitement over a matter of organization than over 
anything else. 

Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the A. U: A., 
gave his annual address at the opening session, and 
pictured the world and the state of the church in 
dark colors. The Unitarians have collected $3,200 
more in the past year than they did the year before, 
and to that extent the church is healthy. But the 
mass of people in our country have no touch with 
any church, democracy and civil liberty are in danger 
throughout the world, and war lifts its ugly head. 
Never have Unitarians developed more than a frac- 
tion of their latent power, he declared. Why must 
the organizations of freedom be effective only to a 
limited degree? 

Former Congressman Robert Luce, one of the 
noblest figures in public life during the past generation, 
was called upon to preside. Chancellor Samuel P. 
Capen of Buffalo, consultant of the Commission of 
Appraisal, then discussed the methods followed by 
the commission in its work, and gave a really illuminat- 
ing address. He made clear that the commission as 
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a whole did not regard changes in organization as a 
panacea for ills, but he believed the results obtained 
were highly important. 

Frederic G. Melcher, editor of the Publishers 
Weekly, New York, and a member of the commission, 
spoke next and was warmly cheered. The real ovation, 
however, was for Eliot, after he had finished a discus- 
sion of changes in organization that are sought. 

Those changes are intended to take power from 
the officers and directors of the American Unitarian 
Association, arouse sectional responsibility and bind 
all organizations together in a new spirit of team play. 
“Work together as a team, but do not be absorbed by 
one another,’ was his motto. His main immediate 
objective is a permanent commission on planning and 
review—one of whose tasks would be to watch the 
machinery and cry aloud when the balance in power 
is not kept between central and regional organizations. 

The amount of intellect of high quality put on 
some of the proposals for changes in the machinery, 
and the importance attributed to them, can be under- 
stood only if one realizes that they are part of a 
movement to end the rule of Boston in Unitarian 
matters. ‘‘For sentiment,” say some of these re- 
organizers, ‘‘Boston is all very well. Nobody would 
dare attack Boston as the spiritual headquarters of 
the denomination, but the movement is primarily to 
pull the teeth of Boston as sovereign, put real author- 
ity in the districts, control funds for the use of those 
districts and for other organizations, and get rid of 
old leaders.” 

Just what will happen a year from now no one 
can say, but in the judgment of the present writer 
any movement sponsored by the Commission of 
Appraisal would have gone through this 111th session 
of the A. U. A. with a whoop. 

To get the true picture one must realize that 
many delegates felt what Dale DeWitt expressed, “‘a 
new spirit and a new hope are growing as a result of 
the commission’s report.” 

Nor should it be inferred that all the delegates 
regard changes in organization as the main thing. 
As Dr. Griffin put it, “a vitalized spirit can use defec- 
tive machinery.” 

When, however, a test of strength came between 
the Boston and anti-Boston crowds, the friends of 
Boston could muster only 117 votes. This one test 
resulted in rather bitter debate on the afternoon of 
the second day. It was over the appointment of an 
“interim commission.” The result was an over- 
whelming victory for the Appraisal Commission. 

Another interesting phenomenon was the radical- 
ism of this meeting, of a socially conservative de- 
nomination, especially strong in conservative New 
England and among those well off financially. 

If one seeks an explanation for this, he will find 
it partly in the times, partly in the friendliness to 
progressive movements of the Commission of Appraisal, 
and mainly in the poise, skill and managing ability of 
Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, a leader of the 
moderate radicals among the Unitarians. 

Let Universalists meditate on what went through 
the Unitarian body—a resolution to authorize the 
directors of the A. U. A. to seek for Unitarian con- 
scientious objectors the same right as Quakers; a 


resolution calling on churches to cooperate in work 
for Christian refugees from Germany; a resolution 
favoring the cooperative movement as “‘a non-violent 
method of social change;’’ endorsement of the Kmer- 
gency Peace Campaign because of the greatest peace- 
time expenditures for war preparation in our history; 
a resolution condemning teachers’ oath laws “as 
unnecessary and as a reflection upon an honored pro- 
fession;’”’ and a resolution expressing contrition for the 
action of the directors of the A. U. A. in 1918, when 
they served notice on parishes that no parish could 
get money help from the A. U. A. that did not have a 
minister who was actively supporting the government 
in the war. And the gathering that did all these 
things was made up of 452 lay folk, 131 life members, 
and 182 ministers, or 765 in all. 
* * 


USE OF MONEY POWER IN RELIGION 


HE text of the resolution introduced by the Rev. 
Henry W. Pinkham and passed by the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association at the last meeting, 

is as follows: 


Whereas, the board of directors of the American 
Unitarian Association at its meeting of April 9, 1918, 
passed the following vote: 

“That any society which employs a minister who 
is not a willing, earnest and outspoken supporter of the 
United States in the vigorous and resolute prosecution of 
the war can not be considered eligible for aid from the 
association.” 

Now, therefore, the American Unitarian As- 
sociation regrets the action of the board as contrary 
to the fundamental Unitarian principle of freedom of 
thought and conscience, and insists that never in 
future shall the economic power of the organization be 
used to influence the opinion or conduct of any minister 
or society. . 


We should never have presented such a resolu- | 
tion nor should we have voted for it. To us the past |] 
is past, and contrition should show itself in action for 
the future. But we can not help saying that the } 
action taken was the most extraordinary we have ever | 
witnessed in any religious gathering. Here is a]| 
Unitarian minister who is more or less of a nuisance |} 
to those who do not share his views, transformed into 
a hero. He has been shaken physically by his con- |} 
flicts. His voice is so weak that his friends have || 
begged him not to try to address public meetings. He|| 
has a one-track mind and it works on the proposition || 
that war is collective murder and suicide. His reso- |} 
lution had twice been kicked out of court by previous|}| 
conventions. And, altogether, he was the last man|| 
whom we would have picked as the hero of a Roston|| 
convention. But Unitarians respond to courage,|| 
single-hearted devotion to principle, personal sacrifice}! 
for a cause, and they gave Mr. Pinkham an ovation)j 
and passed his resolution. It was not done unthink-} 
ingly, the meeting twice sent it back to committee} 
to be worded as it desired. It would correct infelicities!|, 
but it would not permit it to be softened. 

There was more involved than the question off 
the rights of conscientious objectors. There wagll 
recognition of the fact that the use of money by ec4/ 
clesiastical powers to threaten or cajole is indefensible,|), 
Here let us discriminate with care. i 
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_ We are not called upon by high ethics to cor- 
tribute money to causes in which we do not believe. 
There are causes and committees whose conclusions 
we do not accept but whose work we consider im- 
portant and valuable, and most of us give to them. 
Most of us support financially churches, papers, com- 
mittees, all of whose works we do not approve. But 
there are other things that we will not support or help 
In any way. We are justified in taking such action. 
A board like that of the A. U. A. is fully warranted in 
withholding money from a church which is not doing 
good work or which can not be made to do good work. 
But to say in advance to church or paper, “Do thus 
and so or we will penalize you financially,” is tactically 
stupid and ethically wrong. 

The action can easily pass from proper opposition 
to an organization to an attempt to throttle free 
thought and free speech. Vast aggregations of money 
are dynamite. They can blow mountains of difficulty 
out of the way or they can blow the workmen sky high. 


2k * 


THE LAST DAYS OF DR. CARY 


ETTERS from Japan have brought us the story 
Li; of the last three weeks in the life of Dr. Cary, 
our able and devoted missionary. Our readers 
will remember our reference to his last letter, dated 
April 9, in which he said that he had gone to bed with 
“a slight cold.”” He was in a run-down condition, and 
remained in bed at home for fifteen days. During 
that time he was cheerful, happy, “full of comfort and 
encouragement for us as we went on with regular 
things,’ as his son puts it, grateful for the many 
flowers sent in and happy over the view of the cherry 
trees in bloom in the garden that he had from his 
sick bed. It was the opinion of the family and of the 
family doctor that he had rallied beautifully and could 
carry on at home. However, on April 24, in order to 
make sure that all was right, they decided to take 
him to the hospital. He rode in an ordinary automo- 
bile seat with his son, and enjoyed the sights after his 
confinement to his room. And yet, as his son says, 
he had been “‘desperately weakened and the good symp- 
toms disappeared in forty-eight hours.” A week later 
the great heart specialist of the hospital told the son 
that the day after his arrival at the hospital Dr. 
Cary’s heart was in such a condition that he did not 
_ believe he could survive more than a few hours, or a 
day or two at the most. However, he made a gal- 
lant fight for life which lasted six days. In that time 
he was conscious until the last two days, insisting 
that his son go on with the work, and himself sending 
messages of cheer to the various groups that came to- 
gether. Even his natural humor bubbled up and over- 
flowed at times, in spite of the shortness of breath and 
- intense fatigue engendered by his condition. 

The General Superintendent will decide how much 
of the intimate story of his last days we may publish. 
Every detail, of course, is of interest to his thousands 
of friends. It is enough to say here that he recognized 
his condition, faced it with a mind and heart full of 
faith, and showed unfailing consideration for those 
about him. 

“Even at the lowest moments,” he said a few 
days before he died, ‘“‘no matter how much pain or 


struggle I have anywhere physically, there is a part of 
me that simply is not fazed—that can not be.” 

Both American and Japanese friends have sur- 
rounded the Cary family with love and sympathy. 
Twice during the last hours two American Fpiscopal 
bishops were in the sick room with uplifting minis- 
trations, and they conducted a service at the hospital 
when the end came. The intimate friends at the 
Blackmer Home were a tower of strength. The 
Japanese showed the noblest qualities of a noble race. 

In the years to come there will be nothing but 
beautiful, uplifting traditions associated with the life 
and work of Henry M. Cary in Japan. 


* KK 


THE NATURE OF ULTIMATE REALITY 


UST what is the nature of the universe which in 
course of ages produced our solar system, our 
earth, our race, ourselves? 

We do not know for sure, but some of us think 
that a friendly, helping Power is a part of what is, and 
so we are classified as believers in religion. 

Philosophers of knowledge and intellectual power, 
scientists with skill, insight and patience, saints with 
perseverance and true devotion, have all sought to 
find out more about ultimate reality, and have come 
to different conclusions. Like the blind men of Bag- 
dad, some seem to have got hold of the trunk, some the 
leg, and some the tail, of reality, and so have made 
different reports. 

As we look at it, people ought to be humble in 
attempting to report on so great a subject, pertinacious 
in trying to find out something so intimately con- 
nected with our existence, hospitable to the views of 
other seekers, willing to try out all likely avenues 
of approach, and cheerful about the mystery in it all. 

And yet, if they believe something to be true 
there is no reason why they should not say so. If they 
are willing to take as a working hypothesis a good God 
and the duty of working with Him to make a good 
world, why should they not be encouraged to take 
such a hypothesis? Nay, when we consider the cheer, 
confidence, courage, in such a hypothesis and the in- 
spiration in it for personal goodness and social service, 
why should people not be led toward it and helped to 
take it? We are in church work because we believe 
that helping people to such a hypothesis is one of the 


main parts of our work. 
ok * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


French veterans’ organizations recently sent to 
the war veterans of Germany this message: “‘We say 
to you German comrades that the hour has sounded 
for our reconciliation. We must teach our peoples 
to understand and to agree.” 


Some one suggests that the shakiness of our peace 
structure is our chief prop to peace-—that the opposi- 
tion of the masses to war is so great that they will pull 
down their own government if the government starts 
something. 


It is difficult to interpret what is happening in 
Japan, but it looks as if the military extremists had 
been checked. 
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Nature and Human Nature 
XC. On a Maryland Estate 


Johannes 


) IN May 9, 1936, the Madame and I went with 
0: the Audubon Society of the District of 
S} §$Columbia to visit an estate of some seven 
hundred acres in Maryland, about eight 
miles northeast of Washington. Some of the party 
drove in their own cars, while the others followed in 
a chartered bus. There were fifty- two persons in the 
party and they gota list of sixty-six birds. 

The estate is owned by an attache of the British 
Embassy in Washington, who inherited it from his 
mother, an American woman. Of his mother’ s chil- 
dren, he is the only one who is a British subject! The 
rest are citizens of their mother’s country. This 
gentleman, who is friendly and democratic in spirit 
and manner, does much to promote understanding 
between England and the United States simply by 
being himself. 

The estate is one of rolling meadows and wood- 
land, and is crossed by a turbulent stream called the 
Northwest Branch of the Anacostia River, which in 
turn empties into the Potomac. The owner has no 
cattle, sheep, pigs, or chickens, he raises no grain, 
and makes no hay, except enough for one team of 
work horses. A large force of men keep the grass 
mowed and the grounds in beautiful order. It seems 
like a perfect bit of rural England. 

This Saturday in Washington was an exceedingly 
hot day—one that broke the record for the date. The 
sun struck down with midsummer power and made one 
anxious to seek the shade. But there was a refreshing 
breeze, not the kind to make sensitive persons look 
for a wrap, but life-giving, especially after a walk. 

The large house, in Georgian style, commands a 
view of the woods and fields all around for a consid- 
erable distance. It is surrounded by extensive lawns 
which run on one side to a beautiful formal garden. 
There are terraces and steps leading to a brook and 
the fish-ponds, and altogether it is a beautiful place in 
which to make contact with nature and to study 
birds. 

Birds like gardens. While the party broke up 
into sections and the sections took walks under men 
attached to the estate which covered two or three 
miles, they discovered that they found many more 
birds near the house. 

Some, for example, never had seen pine siskins. 
It was a new bird tome. But there they were on the 
lawn and up in the trees under which we were sitting. 
Another name for the bird is pine finch. It is like the 
goldfinch in its habits, but is found more frequently in 
pine trees. It breeds north of the United States usually 
and is not one of the birds which travel back and 
forth on schedule as do so many song birds, but is 
called “erratic” in its movements. Chapman says 
““ts presence or absence at any season can never be 
predicted with certainty.” I am sure that I should 
have failed to see it or identify it if I had not been 
with the members of the Audubon Society. 

The mocking-birds, cardinals, thrashers, and cat- 
birds were singing near the house—an array of our 
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choicest singers—backed by a song sparrow or two and 
robins, who are active wherever there is a good lawn. 
And as we sat on the lawn there came from the wood- 
land near by the song of the wood thrush, and from 
the meadows the distant music of the bobolinks. 
Fully a hundred were stopping in migration. 

On the radio the day before this excusrion, Mr. 
Lincoln of the Biological Survey told of an experience 
up the canal above Georgetown a year or two ago. 
The white dogwood was in full bloom. In the thick 
masses of the white blossoms of one tree he spotted 
three male scarlet tanagers, and while he was watching 
two male indigo buntings lighted there also. He said: 
“T had the national colors before me—the red of the 
tanager, the white of the dogwood and the blue of the 
indigo bunting.” 

I thought of this as I saw a bluebird on a maple, 
a dogwood tree just beyond, and a cardinal on the 
grass under the dogwood. It was not as perfect a 
union of the national colors as he described, but the 
makings were all there together. 

I had no decision to make as to which walk I 
wanted to take, for I simply followed the Madame 
and her party. They had been there before. In the 
woods, however, four of us became separated for a 
time from the others, and we rested on some huge rocks 
overlooking the rushing branch. It was so beautiful 
there that we did not hurry to find something better. 
We did not worry about the guide having left us, for 
we had the sun and he was guide enough. Along the 
edge of the stream a spotted sandpiper was feeding, 
and in the new leaves of the tall oaks on the other 
side of the gorge a scarlet tanager was singing. There 
were some beautiful beeches in this wood, and along 
the path that we followed we saw many pink and 
variegated lady slippers. This pink lady slipper, or 
moccasin flower is a species that has been almost 
wiped out by trippers. The publicity given the matter 
by the wild flower preservation societies has aided, but 
we need to be on our guard to save it. It was sucha 
comfort to be with people on this walk who rejoiced 
in its beauty as it stood in its native habitat, but who 
carried away only beautiful pictures in the mind instead 
of wilted and dying blossoms. 

The ovenbird was all around us in the woods, 
continually giving his ‘teacher, teacher, teacher,” cry, 
but visible only once in a while. Walking over a 
meadow, a meadow lark flew up, almost under my 
feet. The trained eye of the lady near quickly spotted 
the nest. We were careful not to put our hands on it 
or to touch the five beautiful eggs. From the direction 
that I approached it, I could see only a patch of dried 
grass. Stepping over it and looking back, I could see 
the entrance to the little grass hut where this bird 
brings out her young. That she succeeds in raising 
her family is a feat. Black snake and blue jay are 
among the destroyers. The knives of the mowing 
machine slide over it, the foot of horse or man would 
crush it. And unless he is careful, the most devoted 
bird lover might be the one to wipe it out. 
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The people on such a walk are as interesting as 
the wild flowers, the trees, and the birds. In our party 
we had young and old, rich and poor, public school 
teachers, government clerks, college professors, house- 
keepers, scientists of the Biological Survey, and one 
retired naval officer. All came together at lunch time. 
The heat was so great that the host suggested that 
we lunch in the shade on the lawn, and his English 
butler served cold drinks. Though he had wanted to 
provide the luncheon, the independent-minded nature 
people had stipulated that they must follow their usual 
custom and furnish their own sandwiches and fruit, 
There we all sat together on the grass in democratic 
fashion having our noonday meal. Some were “born 
to lead and some to follow, though all were made of 
clay.”’ Some had old clothes and some looked ready 
for a garden party. I could mention one who had on a 
brown belt hastily taken from one of his wife’s dresses 
when he discovered that summer had come, that he 
must discard his waistcoat, and that his own belts 
were in Boston. 

Some people say that nature groups are made up 
of queer-looking frumps, but if that were once true 
the situation has been greatly changed. Only one in 
the party had on his wife’s belt. Of course, some of us 
were queer, but not all of us were queer to the same 
observers. 

A highly intelligent lady, no longer strong enough 
to go on these walks, remarked to me lately that she 
had known many nature people, but never had she 
known a mean, ornery person among them. 

I can not say that. I see quite a difference be- 
tween people, even in a group as high-minded as 
that composing an Audubon Society. Some are so 
unusually watchful for others, so considerate of be- 
ginners, so keen that others shall see the rare finds! 
The average of unselfishness is high. The absence of 
pretense is marked. Is there anything much more 
short-sighted than pretense, much more foolish than 
claiming to know when one doesn’t? In such a com- 
pany a pretender might as well have a placard on his 
back marked “False front.”’ 

Only once in a great while do I find a clergyman 
on such a walk. It is a pity, for nature study is a 
valuable resource for the minister. They are busy 
men to be sure, and Audubon walks in the District 
of Columbia come on Saturdays, but if they really 
knew all that is involved they might contrive to find 
a way to go. Perhaps some of them are a little sus- 
picious of the religion of the nature people. I don’t 
blame them when I observe the type that excuses 
non-church attendance by saying, “Oh, I can worship 
God anywhere.” Which means usually nowhere. 
To be sure, there are many clergymen who do make 
contact with nature in other ways and at other times, 
and who may have a broader knowledge of out of doors 
than the majority in the Audubon Societies, but I 
can not help feeling that the Audubon Societies would 
be stronger for them, and they stronger from the 
association. 

As to the religion of the members of the Audubon 
Societies, it is as varied as their forms and faces. 
Some are devout Catholics or rigid Episcopalians. 
Some may be agnostic. I am sure that others belong 
to the great company that believes in churches with- 
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out doing much about it. Some have no idea that 
the nature walk has anything to do with religion. 
Some are the poetic or sentimental, ‘who see God in 
the cloud or hear Him in the wind.” 

There is a growing company of people in these 
nature groups who realize that all of life’s rich and 
satisfying experiences are the stuff out of which re- 
ligion is made, or, rather, the soil out of which it grows. 
All widening of the horizon, all increase of fact, all joy 
in beauty, all love of the good earth and comprehen- 
sion of its ways and defense of its treasures, lay a 
foundation at least for a religious life. 

Professor MacLean tells us that one of the great 
benefits from nature study is to make us “accept the 
less cheerful facts in a matter of fact way.” True 
nature people are never shocked or upset by the 
beautiful butterfly in the beak of a bird, or the snake 
in the act of swallowing a toad. If early contact 
with the part of nature that is “red in tooth and claw’”’ 
and acceptance of it as part of the scheme, does not 
make us religious, it may keep us from becoming ir- 
religious later on. 

We shall see that some things hard to understand 
are a part of the plan. If we once get an overwhelm- 
ing desire to do something about the things that ought 
to be changed, and that man by toil and sacrifice can 
change, and if with that we can grow up into a noble 
trust about the things that are beyond our power, we 
shall come pretty near being one hundred percent 
religious, whether we are in churches or not. 

It was hard to say good-by to the little Wash- 
ington home for another two weeks, but I felt better 
about it when I saw the Madame driving off at the 
same time to visit a garden in Georgetown which be- 
longs to an American diplomat, and which had been 
opened to the public that day for charity. 

Her letter about it is so vivid that I close with 
an extract: 

“T am so grateful to you for urging me to go with 
Mrs. L. to the Bliss estate in Georgetown at five yes- 
terday. It was a fitting close to the perfect day at 
Langley Park, and one of the most beautiful experi- 
ences I have had this spring for sheer out of doors 
beauty. The place is always wonderful, but yesterday 
we saw it at its best, the locusts in bloom scenting 
the air, splendid horsechestnuts also in bloom, masses 
of white azaleas in the garden and wild pink azaleas 
in the woods. The tulip garden was filled with un- 
usually magnificent varieties in new shades. The huge 
old boxwood, some of it fifteen feet high at least, was 
just like velvet. Fountains in out of the way places 
were splashing, and before we left at 6.30 the birds 
were singing their evening songs—cardinals, catbirds, 
robins, chewinks, song sparrows, mourning doves, 
and, above all, wood thrushes, everywhere through the 
We saw one wood thrush singing on top of 
an old carved stone urn on the terrace near the house. 
Several persons passed within a few feet of him, neither 
seeing nor hearing him. Mrs. L. and I stood a little 
way off, drinking it all in, and a young woman came up 
to me and asked what that bird was. We ran across 
several friends wandering through the grounds, but 
the great mass of people had been there earlier. We 
asked at the gate on leaving of the lady who took in 
the money how many had visited the estate. She 
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counted up and reported 860. Mrs. L. and I were 
in the seventh heaven, as we both love the highest 
kind of landscape gardening. I do hope that another 
year you can go, too.” 

But I had packed my saddle-bags and mounted 
my horse to go to my preaching place for the morrow. 
My saddle-bags were a brief-case and my horse was 
a fast train, and my preaching place 480 miles away. 


Wake Up 


But like the old circuit riders I was there on time. 
For a moment as | sat in the pulpit the next day at the 
opening of the service, listening to the organ, 1 won- 
dered if the beautiful estate in Maryland and its cul- 
tured owner were just a dream. So much can happen 
in a day. Such great changes can come in a night. 


How we need the sense of the Infinite and the Un- 


changeable in our lives. 


and Live’ 


William Wallace Rose 


RECENT critic of the Church of Fngland 
says that the typical Fnglish service of wor- 
ship consists of a docile preacher exhorting a 
docile congregation to be more docile still. 

Whether that is the whole truth I donot know. Eut I 
do know that there is nothing in the great charter of 
Christianity, the New Testament, to warrant any 
such defeatism in the Christian Church. The early 
apostles were hated and feared as those who were 
“turning the world upside down.” The similes and 
metaphors of the Gospels are alive with the new faith, 
described as a mountain mover, a leaven in the meal, 
an inexhaustible well of water, a tiny seed powerful 
with growth. And they who were to build this faith 
were likened to beacon-cities set on the hills, to lighted 
candles held high, to the salt of the earth capable of 
bringing out the divinest flavor of everything they 
entered into. ‘Thereis no docility here, no succumbing 
to what an older generation called resignation, and 
what we today call the Will to Fail. 

We are to explore thls fatal will to fail by taking 
an excursion through some of the hidden places in the 
soul. Before we treat any difficulty or disease, we must 
know the symptoms. Diagnosis always precedes 
cure. If for the next few minutes I expose some sore 
spots in the ego, and perhaps paint a discouraging pic- 
ture, please have patience and see whether the facts do 
not warrant both the probing and the cure I am pro- 
posing. For the “will to fail” is latent in every life. 
It is that down-dragging, devitalizing, defeating cross- 
current which rips every incoming tide of health and 
growth and ambition in us, and leads us, like Paul, to 
do the things we despise while leaving undone the 
things we admire. 

This down-pull of the will to fail has a physical 
base. We are all familiar with the will to live. Any- 
one recovering from a siege of sickness knows that 
uprush of rturning strength and zest to live. But in 
the midst of life we are in death. From the hour 
we are born we begin to die. ‘he process may deceive 
us for years because the will to live is so strong. But 
the pull of death is steady. Watch a ball tossed into 
the air by a boy. For a while it rises higher and 


*This sermon was inspired by the book, “‘Wake Up and 
Live,” by Dorothea Brande (Simon and Schuster), of which a 
copious condensation appeared in the Reader’s Digest for April, 
1936. Readers of either work will note in this sermon phrases 
lifted from the book. The intent is not to be strikingly original, 
but to present in a frame of liberal Christianity the subject matter 
of Mrs. Brande’s valuable contribution. Space forbids consid- 
eration of her closing chapters, especially her illuminating list of 
“disciplines.” —W. W. R. 


higher. Then it begins to fall. The trajectory of a 
human life is like the trajectory of a pitched ball! In 
youth and early maturity ‘life is on the up and up. 
Then slowly the pull of death turns us downward. 
And nature gently prepares us for the final stillness, 
reconciling us to it, as we have seen in the very aged, 
who do not fear death but actually Jong for it. Thus 
the will to fail is forerunner of the will to die. 

Now if this subconscious desire to give up the 
struggle were physically felt only at the end of life, 
or where we are exhausted by illness, it would be 
natural. But the tendency is for the mind also to give 
up the struggle in mid-air, so to speak, and that is un- 
natural. For we are not inert blocks of matter to be 
jolted by accident into movement. We are living, 
creative beings, self-starting and self-steering. ‘There 
is NO more reason why we should die mentally before 
we are dead physically than there is for lying down 
before we are knocked down. The healthy-minded 
person stands up. He fights, he struggles, he kicks 
against the goads. That is as it should be. The sick- 
minded substitute inertia for action, timorousness for 
courage, resignation for rebellion. 

And all this the victims of the fatal will to fail 
“rationalize.” That is, they find excellent reasons 
for going on doing what they want to do, believing 
what they want to believe. Thus they disguise their 
mental apathy in public, and sometimes conceal it 
from themselves for years, perhaps forever, through 
ingenious excuses. Their friends and family join in 
the gentle deception, tacitly agreeing not to tell on 
these pleasant failures, for they also may be playing 
the same game of make-believe. 

So, as writes Mrs. Brande, the author of the 


book which inspired this sermon: “‘We slip through the | 


world without making our contribution, without dis- 
covering all there was for us to do, without using the 
most minute fraction of our abilities, either natural 
or acquired. lf we manage to be fairly comfortable, 


to get some respect and admiration, a taste of a little 
brief authority and some love, we think we have inade | 
We acquiesce in the will to fail.” || 


a good bargain. 
She paints the victims of this fatal will to fail—and 


who does not wince to see himself in that gallery?— || 
the middle-aged playboy, the sleepyheads who douse || 
the candle at both ends, the waking sleepers who kill || 
time, the heavy drinkers and narcotic users, the fad- || 
dists and fans who run from this to that trying to es- | 
cape themselves, the pursuers of stupor in the form of || 


solitary games and handwork, the aimless conversa- 


tionalists whose talk is trite and whose mental proc- || 
esses rarely rise above a rearrangement of their preju- || 
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dices, the fussers over picayune details of unimportant 
work, the eternal post-graduates always taking one 
more course, the universal charmers who cover failure 
by the smiling plea to be taken as great big delightful 
children. And so on. 

All of these activities, you see, are secondary ac- 
tivities, substitute activities. And the drive behind 
them is to so fill life with the secondary as to forgive 
yourself for never having time enough for the primary 
activities which might test your talents to the point of 
strain and pain. The intention, in short, is to fail, 
because failure has its sweet compensations. If you 
fail in a genteel manner, you have time for pleasant 
reveries; you run no risk of fatigue and discourage- 
ment, of criticism, jealousy and envy. Pain and 
humiliation will pass you by, and you will be far more 
popular than the grim and curt men and women who 
know exactly what they want and how to get it. So 
this downward pull of the will to fail has not only a 
physical and mental base, but a social base as well— 
the mass attraction of mediocrity which rewards the 
conformers and penalizes the successful. 

All this might be well enough if we never woke up 
to the great gulf between what we once planned to do, 
and what we are doing; if we never suddenly began to 
see the slow creeping upon us of mental sloth like rust 
upon an unused blade. For those who recognize these 
symptoms of a positive intent to fail, who face cold 
reality and hate themselves for their frittering away of 
the very stuff of life, there is a cure. The way to 
break the grip of smug satisfaction with failure is to 
act as if it uere impossible to farl. 

Think thrcugh the tremendous import of those 
eight little words! All along you have been acting as 
though you purpcsely willed to fail. You have ac- 
tually worked at achieving failure, for it does take 
energy to fail. You have literally been cudgeling your 
wish to be ineffectual and unproductive. Now turn 
that attitude inside out and consciously decide that 
your “as if” shall be vital and healthy and aimed 
toward accomplishment. And, mark you, if it is 
only the smallest task for once well done, the smallest 
object out there in the world where it would not have 
been had you not acted, you have a double reward. 
First, you have the decided uplift of having accom- 
plished something. Second, you have thereby estab- 
lished a record, and begun a habit. From this it is 
but a step to the courage to tackle the major things you 
have long wanted to do, and hoped to do, but de- 
layed starting to do because you feared to fail. 

I spoke of the decided uplift which comes when 
we have accomplished something. I have observed 
that women are most happy and optimistic when they 
are cleaning house. They may sputter and fuss, but 
they have the supreme sense of accomplishment. 
They are digging into things. They are setting things 
to right with their own two hands. For that period at 
least they know that sloth is not creeping on them, or 
any of its works. So with all things. Go out to meet 
the issue and set it to rights. For instance, the down- 
dragging inclination to say No instead of Yes is one 
of the surest signs of the will to fail. The next time 
anyone makes a reasonable request of you, say Yes. 
Accept the challenge. ‘Then begin to call to mind the 
small successes you surely have had in other fields 


of responsibility. There you have your model, and 
there you sow another act that becomes a habit—the 
habit of success. 

For success can become as habitual as failure—is 
it not the normal aim of man, his proper objective? 
Success for any sane adult does not mean some spec- 
tacular feat, but simply the exact equivalent of doing 
his best. What this best is depends on the individual 
and expands with growth. The woman who does 
her best as a mother is as great a success as another 
who does her best as an actress. The man who does 
his best at his bench is as truly successful as the man 
who directs a corporation. Success always means 
one thing, wherever you find it—a responsible, effec- 
tive, useful, happy person who makes the most of 
his advantages and gifts. So act as if it were impos- 
sible to fail. That is the formula, the secret which 
turns us right about face from failure to success. 
‘You may remember Bunker Bean, who became a great 
success when a fake medium persuaded him that he 
was a reincarnation of an Egyptian pharaoh. When 
at last he discovered he had been duped, and was no 
reincarnation of Rameses, Bunker had so mastered the 
art of accomplishing whatever he set his mind on that 
he could not slip back into obscurity. Bunker Bean 
was simply a Caspar Milquetoast, who acted like a 
king until he became one in fact. 

There was another in the long ago who acted as 
if it were impossible to fail. From the boy Jesus of 
twelve asking and answering questions in the temple, to 
the man Jesus declining to compromise with Pilate in 
order to save his skin, we have the picture of the im- 
perious will to succeed. And he gave the world a 
cryptic aside which illuminates our formula: “Unto 
him that hath shall be given, but from him that hath 
not, even that which he hath shall be taken away.” 
This is the philosophical base behind this extraordinary 
book, “Wake Up and Live.” It is true and observ- 
able of physical strength and health, where abundant 
food and exercise build up robust people, but put the 
finishing touch on the sickly. It is true of knowledge, 
where hard problems only sharpen the trained mind, 
but befuddle the untrained. It is true of character, 
where temptations strengthen the disciplined soul, 
but prove the undoing of the flabby-willed. It is true 
of accomplishment in any field whatever where suc- 
cess means the most mature and comprehensive idea 
of ourselves we can imagine. 

To him that hath the courage to act as if it were 
impossible to fail,.shall be given the power to live as if 
success were inevitable. Nature’s law, and God’s, 
is this—Do the will and ye shall have the power! 

The professor, noted botanist, gave instructions for a dish 
of mushrooms, which he had gathered himself, to be cooked for 
dinner expressly for his wife. The latter, who was particularly 
fond of them, was highly delighted at her husband’s thought on 
her behalf and thanked him with much gusto. At breakfast next 
morning he greeted her anxiously. 

“Sleep all right?” he inquired. 

“Splendidly,” she answered. 

“Not sick at all—no pains?” he persisted. 

“Why, of course not, dear,’’ she responded in surprise. 

“Hurrah then,” exclaimed the professor. ‘I have discovered 


another species of mushroom that isn’t poisonous.”’—The Tatler 
(London). 
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A Tribute to Henry M. Cary’ 


A. K. Reischauer 


We have received no description of the services in 
Japan for Dr. Cary except this comment: “I have often 
wondered how a funeral service could be made construc- 
tive. Today’s service seems to me to be one that was 
truly that. We did not give ourselves over to grief or 
feed our sorrow by mere longing for the loved one, but 
we were inspired, strengthened, lifted up above our 
daily level, and sent away awed, humbled, and resolved 
to make our own lives more worth while. How wonder- 
ful it was to hear Dr. Cary himself speaking to us! His 
words sank deep into our hearts. And the music was 
lovely, and indeed there was nothing funereal about 
the whole service—all spoke of faith, courage and cheer. 
And that was just what we would want for Dr. Cary. 
Yesterday’s Japanese service was impressive to me, too, 
although in a different way. I wish it could be said of 
me what Mr. Shidara said of Dr. Cary—‘God showed 
through Dr. Cary the truth that God is love.’ I liked 
also his word: ‘Dr. Cary is now kept in the hand of God, 
but he dwells in our hearts, too. Because of that we 
must give thanks, be comforted, resolve to increase 
our own love.’ ” 


ame NRY MONFCRT CARY, son of Henry and 
May Monfort Cary, was born February 14, 
0 \ 2 1878, at Burlington, Iowa. ‘Two years after 
S40}}_ his birth the family moved to Canada, where 
his father pursued his life work as an artist, devoting 
much of his time to mural decorations in Catholic 
cathedrals and churches. After some years the family 
returned to the United States, taking up their resi- 
dence in Brooklyn, New York, where young Harry re- 
ceived his high school education. Reared in a devout 
Catholic home, he was led to enter a Catholic seminary 
in Louisville, Kentucky, to prepare himself for the 
priesthood. As the end of his course of studies he was 
sent, at the age of twenty-two, as a missionary of the 
Passionist’ Brotherhood, to Argentina, where he la- 
bored for six years. 

During this period of missionary service this 
young priest went through a great spiritual struggle 
which resulted in his return to the United States in 
1906 and, after a short term of service as curate in a 
church at Bernardsville, N. J., in a break with the 
church of his fathers. That it was not a break with 
religion is shown by his subsequent life. In fact, even 
though he broke with the Catholic Church ecclesias- 
tically, he always had a high regard for the central 
realities of that church and continued to count among 
his best friends many Catholics, both laymen and 
priests. We may also say that he brought with him 
into his Protestant fellowship much of his Catholic 
training and inheritance, particularly his deep faith in 
God and his profound reverence, which were so charac- 
teristic of his life and ministry as we knew them. 

In 1907 Mr. Cary was married to Maude Lyon 
Muller-Norden. Later in the year he was invited to 
become pastor of a Community Church at Crags- 
moor, N. Y., and to join the Congregational fellow- 
ship. This was followed by pastorates in Congrega- 
tional churches at Clayton, Syracuse, and Ellbridge, 


*Address at the Memorial Service, Union Church, Tokyo, 
Japan, Monday, May 4, 1936. 


N. Y. In 1914 he entered the Universalist ministry, 
becoming pastor of a Universalist church at Auburn, 
N. Y., retaining at the same time his connection with 
the Congregational Church. After two and a half 
years at Auburn, he served seven years as pastor of a 
Universalist church at Little Falls, N. Y. While in 
this latter pastorate he received a call to become head 
of the Universalist Mission in Japan, the acceptance 
of which brought him and his family to this land in 
September of 1924. In 1926 Lombard College con- 
ferred on him the degree of D. D: in recognition of his 
faithful and effective service. It was this Dr. Cary of 
Tokyo and Japan that so many of us knew and loved 
and whose death on April 30 we mourn so deeply. 

As one reads this brief outline of Dr. Cary’s life 
one is impressed with what at first sight might seem a 
rather checkered career. However, those who really 
knew him know that it was a life of a highly sensitive 
and wideawake human personality ever pressing 
steadily onward and upward to new levels of freedom 
and spiritual certitude. Among his notes for a sermon 
I found these words: “Every living thing that runs 
the gamut of its appointed span touches completion— 
except man, who, when he dies has barely begun to 
live. His mind achieves maturity—looks forward. 
. . . . Man is driven to develop—moved to fight up- 
ward and onward. The urge is built into him.” In 
these words he was unconsciously describing his own 
life. 

Two phrases leap almost instantaneously to one’s 
mind whenever the name of Dr. Cary is mentioned: 
“a gallant and courageous spirit,’”’ and ‘“‘a genius for 
friendship.” That is what he was above everything 
else, a gallant spirit ever far outrunning the strength 
of his frail body and one whose courageous struggles 
and victories over physical handicaps made him deeply 
sympathetic, and such a cheerful and helpful friend 
to others. It is amazing how many regarded him as 
their intimate friend and to how many he was a real 
friend. 

In a letter to a friend suffering from a breakdown 
similar to one he himself had experienced, he wrote: 
“Even where a physical handicap of a serious nature 
remains unchanged the personality is so changed as to 
create a new situation. At the very least the person 
dominates, not the sickness.” Speaking of the battle 
with fear which he had to fight over and over again, 
he wrote: “But every try-out was a victory, and there 
is this splendid thing about moral victories—they are || 
cumulative. This faith is altered from a daring ven- | 
ture to a certainty.” | 

Unconsciously describing his own courageous soul, 
he wrote: “The Conquest Principle, implanted by the 
hand of God, will always have work to do. Always 
there is new adventure waiting to challenge our cour- 
age.’ And again portraying that quietness of. spirit 
which comes only to those who have triumphed in | 
their spiritual struggles, he wrote: “It is quite possible 
to spend less energy and do more work. To live at |} 
one’s maximum there must be a ‘core of quietness.’ ” || 
In another letter written when his lungs were threat- 
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ening to give out, he wrote: “Life is no fragile thing, 
but strong and durable and —in spite of the mystery 
of pain—wonderful!’’ 

He knew, of course, that in spite of his gallant 
and courageous spirit which again and again triumphed 
over his physical handicaps, the time would come when 
the body would be like a worn out machine and cease to 
function. In his last illness he was heard to say, 
“What is happening to me now has nothing to do 
with my faith,” i. e., faith in the survival and triumph 
of the spirit. Among his papers were found numerous 
notes and quotations preparatory to a sermon on “The 
Faith of Immortality.” A part of the sermon had been 
finished and typed. One of the outstanding character- 
istics of his sermons, as we who have heard him preach 
will remember, was his power of word pictures. In 
this “unfinished symphony” that was his last there 
are such pictures. But it is not simply the beauty of 
his word pictures that we remember. That was the 
artist in him. It is the deep faith and confidence in 
things spiritual that marked his sermons and that 
speaks to us from this unfinished one. Let me quote 
from this last sermon which he was preparing. 

The opening paragraphs deal with the possibility 
of establishing the immortality of the individual 
through scientific research, especially the work of 
psychical research. He shows an open mind to this 
possibility, but he says that he is not trying to lay a 
foundation for it in immortality in that way, and that 
we can not wait till it is established as a scientific fact. 
“For myself,’ he writes, “I am not content and see no 
need to wait. The utmost we can expect of psychical 
research does not so much as hint that it will ever be 
on the scale of those foundations of belief which are 
now and have long been available without benefit of 
science. 

“Religion should over-arch the whole area of 
thought, to interpret, to sanctify, above all to enable 
us to see—even though it be as through a glass darkly 
or in a mirror dimly—nevertheless to see and not to go 
groping through the years like moles through the soil— 
as if none had ever lived at a level where it was possible 
to have and to report contact with the Living God 
and experience the Larger Life—as if none of us had 
ever had authentic religious experiences—as if all re- 
ligion amounts to is a life sentence to a mental tread- 
mill of endless questions to which there are no answers. 
It was not thus Jesus conceived religion.” 

Here follows a paragraph on how a scientifically 
established proof of immortality might rob man’s 
faith of its moral quality. Then he goes on, saying: 
“The faith that possesses me comes from quite dif- 
ferent sources. How to set it forth in a few paragraphs 
is the difficulty.”’ And here are the paragraphs: 

“There are four pictures which touch the mystery 
of life. Let me set them down in order as I see them, 
beginning with the least adequate: 

“1. The first is that of a bird which has flown into 
a lighted room out of the summer night and, after 
blundering around in a panic, blunders out again 
through an opposite window—out of the night, into 
the light for a moment and into the night again—a 
lovely frightened thing seen for a moment, but of 
whence or whither we have no knowledge. 

“2 Somewhere very long ago I ran across a word 
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picture of the mystery of life which has remained with 
me. I do not recall the source and the words them- 
selves have not stayed by me, but the picture is 
simple. A young man and a young woman meet, fall 
in love, marry and find their great happiness in being 
alone together. After a time a new little life comes to 
make its ancient and powerful appeal, and sacrifices 
are made and anxieties borne—and then another and 
another life come to fill that little home. <A few years. 
later the eldest is accompanied to the train and goes off 
to college, and there are letters and vacations at home, 
and another, and then the last child, goes off. Finally 
comes marriage and in the evening of life comes a day 
when the last one has gone off to make his or her own 
home, and the man and the woman are alone together 
—but no longer young. 

“3. The same story is told, and more effectively— 
for it gives more scope and sweep to the mystery— 
by Thornton Wilder in his play, ‘A Long Christmas 
Dinner.’ You see a family at Christmas dinner. 
The characters eat imaginary food. They change wigs 
as the years roll on. They were young when dinner 
began. One by one they stand up and leave the table 
as the years glide onward—children are brought to 
the table, grow up, grow old, move through the dark 
doorway. The family lives but the individuals die. 

“4. In my own mind is another picture—a vast 
canvas with a background of mystery——with edges all 
cloudy and blurred. But although the background 
be all mist, there is a sense of illimitable perspective 
and depth—of years without number—of time so vast 
that years do not count—and out of the center, indis- 
tinguishable from the mist when we first see it but 
taking form as it flows toward us, is the Great River 
of Life—a deep and steady flow up out of prehistoric 
mystery and across the narrow but ever expanding 
plains of time into a mystery which is a blaze of light. 

“Tt is a River of Men and Women and Children— 
a River of Life. What we see emerging from the 
mystery of beginnings is the myriad faces of the Past 
and the Present and the still more misty faces 
of the Future. We are stunned by the quantitative 
magnitude of the volume of life. A new reflector has 
been made for a new telescope—the greatest man has 
ever made. It is expected to bring into sight twenty- 
seven times the volume of space now visible. A marvel 
of science—yet the quality of the achievement is not 
new, and beside this River of Life it seems of far less 
import. For as we scan the surface of this tide of Life 
and are aware of the passion and the struggle, the 
thought and the aspiration, the courage and the faith, 
we know that we are seeing the most significant fact 
in all the universe. Seen from afar the River of Life 
is not a smoothly running river but a turbulent stream. 
Seen close to we are aware of what life has meant to 
these innumerable people—tragedy and comedy, strife 
and victory or defeat, faith now dim, now flaming, 
courage that seems to survive in spite of catastrophe— 
and here and there the faces of those who have lived 
greatly, and among them all we see “‘the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ.” All petty interpretations 
are revealed in their raw impertinence and we turn 
instinctively to the great sayings of Jesus for under- 
standing. 

“Instinctively we understand. We know—though 
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we are at a loss to prove—that this great tide of life, 
essentially spiritual, has not risen from nothing and 
will not dissolve into nothing. Although there are 
‘fringes’ to our thinking—edges of mystery which no 
previous thought has been able to dispel—yet. 

“Tn the inner depths of our spirit we apprehend 
certain truths—not by piling up syllogism upon syllo- 
gism to compel assent—but about which, when reason 
halts, we call upon more subtle faculties or intuitions. 
Our assent is that of the whole consenting mind—not 
of that part of it which can function only within the 
rules of dialectics. Thus do our minds run with Bryant 
when he watched the waterfowl out of sight. 


He who, from zone to zone 

Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright! 


“By something built into our spirit we grasp a 
truth of eternal import by something greater than 
argument and hold it more firmly. 

“We watch the vast procession of causes and ef- 
fects. We look with awe into the microscopic wonder 
of a drop of water—and we look out into the boundless 
space at the glory of the stars, and 7n all the universe we 
see no orphan fact left meaningless on the docrstep of 
our mands. 

“The River of Life has meaning—and every fact 
hidden in its bosom or flashing upon its surface has 
meaning—being bern of something and tending some 


whither. Among all the facts seen across all the ages 
of the flow of this River of Life is one—a Man so 
aware of and at one with God as to be Godlike—and I 
hear his voice across the centuries counseling us to 
fear nothing. He is a fact like the velocity of light— 
and more important. There are no orphan facts. It 
has meaning. 

“After all, we are not peddling scientific conclu- 
sions, but a living faith. Scientific conclusions are 
arrived at and abandoned and replaced by others. 


Faith cannot wait upon such a process. It must be 
available to live by all along the way. It must be 
taken on its own terms. It is knowledge by test and 


experience. Science is uttérly impersonal. Faith is 
utterly personal. Faith is knowledge with the weight 
and might of moral achievement. 

“Jesus of Nazareth lifted faith to a new plane and 
gave it an eternal demonstration. The spirit of man 
has far to go before it takes the measure of the height 
and depth and width of faith—but it has enough and 
to spare to goon with. There flows the Stream of Life 
out of the mystery of beginnings into the mystery 
of becoming—out of mist into light—and we shall not 
go blindly if we go guided by the life which is the light 
of men.” 

Here ends his last sermon to us. That closing 
sentence is one that we might well treasure in our 
memories and heed all through our lives. ‘We shall 
not go blindly if we go guided by the life which is the 
light of men.” 


One Hundred and Twenty-five Years in Charlestown 


HE old Universalist society in Charlestown, 
Mass., has just celebrated the 125th anni- 
versary of the building. The first meeting 

22 to organize was held 128 years ago. When 
this church was built at the foot of Bunker Hill, the 
veterans of the Revolution were walking around the 
streets of Charlestown, some of them still in middle 
life. The Bunker Hill Monument, which seems to us 
so venerable, had not yet been started. The church 
had been standing fourteen years when the crowds 
surged past it to the summit of the hill to see Lafayette 
lay the cornerstone of the monument, and to hear 

Daniel Webster give one of his great orations. And 

it had been up for a generation when the monument 

was finished and dedicated, and the crowds came 
again to hear Webster in the zenith of his fame. 

But the crowds in those old days did not simply 
go past this church—they filled it, and it seats nearly 
a thousand, and as for oratory, the church has had for 
ministers men who ranked first among the pulpit ora- 
tors of America. 

The cornerstone of the church was laid April 27, 
1811, and the church was dedicated September 8, 
1811. This was fourteen years before the American 
Unitarian Association was organized. The centennial 
was celebrated April 238, 24, 25, 1911, and the 12th 
anniversary exercises were held May 17 and 18, 1936. 

For those who know Universalist history, the 
mere mention of the names of the men who participated 
in these exercises will touch the imagination and 
suggest the mighty changes of the years. 


At the dedication and the installation of the first 
pastor, the Rev. Abner Kneeland, the dedicatory 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Edward Mitchell of 
Boston, and the installation sermon was by the 
Rev. Hosea Ballou (now called Father Ballou), of 
Portsmouth, N. H. The venerable Thomas Jones of 
Gloucester, friend of and successor to John Murray, 
gave the charge, and the Rev. Edward Turner of 
Salem conferred the fellowship of the churches. Cne 
hundred years passed. Nineteen ministers had served 
the church during the century, including Thomas F. 
King, Edwin H. Chapin and Thomas Starr King, the 
last two becoming known from Maine to California. 

What a different lot of men led in the celebration 
of 1911. Ballou and Kneeland were represented only 
by the hymns that they had written. The men who 
preached or read or prayed were Dr. Ransom A. 
Greene, Dr. Frederick A. Bisbee, Dr. R. Perry Bush, 
the Rev. Harley D. Maxwell, Dr. George W. Bicknell, 
Dr. F. W. Hamilton, and Dr. Charles Conklin, and 
the former president of Tufts, Dr. Hamilton, is the 
only one left, although the celebration was only 
twenty-five years ago. 

A totally different lot of men appeared in the 
pulpit on May 17, 1936, to open the latest celebration. 
They were Professor John M. Ratcliff of Tufts, the 
present pastor, Dr. Roger F. Etz, General Superin- 
tendent, a former pastor, Dr. Leroy W. Coons, Massa- 
chusetts Superintendent, Dr. Frederic W. Perkins of 
the Universalist National Memorial Church, the 
preacher of the day, and Dr. John van Schaick, Jr. 
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From Father Jones to Roger Etz, from Abner 
Kneeland to Professor Ratcliff, from Hosea Ballou to 
Dr. Perkins, it would seem at least superficially that 
Universalists had traveled distances vastly greater 
than suggested by a century and a quarter. And yet 
we might be surprised if these men could ever come 
together to find how Universalist insight and sym- 
pathy can span the generations. 

_ There was a good attendance on May 17, 1936. 
The people came from Universalist, Congregational, 
and Unitarian churches in all the country round about. 
Only a handful of Universalists are left in the old 
Charlestown church. Business changes, population 
changes, religious changes, have altered the district 
in which the old church stands. No Universalists 
live near the church. All come from somewhere else. 
But the people left seem highly efficient and certainly 
are intensely loyal. 

The old church still lifts its tower to heaven. 
The old organ peals out. The Ballou hymn was sung 
again. I quote only the first and the last verses: 


Dear Lord, behold Thy servants here 
From various parts together meet 

To tell their labors through the year 
And lay the harvest at Thy feet. 


While we attend Thy churches care, 

Oh grant us wisdom from above, 

With prudent thought and humble prayer, 
May we fulfill Thy works of love. 


The sermon of Dr. Ferkins echoed the last line 
of the old Ballou hymn. 

The closing hymn of Samuel Longfellow epito- 
mized Dr. Perkins’ sermon: 


One holy church of God appears, 
Through every age and race, 
Unwasted by the lapse of years 
Unchanged by changing place. 


In two or three weeks our readers will be able to 
read this great sermon for themselves, and test it and 
try it by their own convictions. It rose high above 
the sectarian. It pictured the glory of the common 
Christian tradition and the call of the common task. 
It found the new sense of mission for Universalists in 
the need of men and of nations for “the works of 
love” of which Father Ballou wrote. It was a charac- 
teristic Perkins utterance, high, clear, effective. 

In their last year at the Tufts Divinity School, 
over forty years ago, young Frederic Perkins and 
young Arthur Grose divided the pastorate of this old 
church between them, while the church was waiting 
for a minister that it had called. Dr. Perkins made an 
effective reference to that experience. I stood by his 
side and met the people after church, but I did not 
hear one person say, “I was here in those days.” 

The music and the service were appropriate and 
helpful. The auditorium of the church is impressive. 
The pulpit, of solid mahogany, was built for all time. 
The vestry down stairs is a museum of history, with 
pictures of ministers and prominent laymen—all 
marked so that one can tell whom they represent. 
Chapin is there in his young manhood, and also in 
his prime. Starr King is there, and also his father. 
Chapin chanced to come to this church and supplied 


when the elder King lay dead, and was called. When 
Chapin left, Starr King succeeded him. In the vestry 
there hangs also the picture of Dr. Gideon I. Keirn, 
who went from this church to Japan. 

One hundred and fifty people assembled in the 
vestry of the church at 6.80 p. m., Monday, May 18, 
for the anniversary banquet. A Roxbury caterer 
served a delicious meal with roast turkey in the center 
of it. Miss Elizabeth Downes, soprano, Miss Nathalie 
Kinsman, pianist, and Miss Eleanor Wiggin, violinist, 
put on groups of selections representing the past and 
present most effectively. 

Edwin W. Archer, chairman of the standing com- 
mittee, to whose tireless work the success of the cele- 
bration is largely due, welcomed the guests and intro- 
duced Professor Ratcliff, the pastor, who served as 


toastmaster. He wes witty and ef ective as a presiding 
officer. The Rev. T. w. Lavison, a Raptist clergy- 
man, brought the good wishes of the Charlestown 
ministers. Dr. Coons, State Superintendent, and Dr. 
Etz, General Superintendent, made brief addresses, 
and acted as curtain raisers for the speaker of the 
evening, called “‘the guest speaker’”’ in obedience to 
the fad of the hour, although why he was a guest 
speaker more than Mr. Davison it would be difficult 
to say. 

The importance of the occasion in the minds of the 
people is indicated by their sending one thousand 
miles to secure Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, president 
of the General Convention, as the main speaker for the 
anniversary banquet. Although it was 9.30 p. m. 
when he rose, he was unperturbed and apparently 
rested, and he spoke easily, wittily, effectively, on 
the great practical questions of the day which have 
their root in Universalist conceptions of brotherhood. 

Among those at the head table at the banquet 
was the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. She was the main speaker 
at the woman’s celebration in the afternoon. Mrs. 
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Roger F. Etz presided at that meeting, and the other 
speakers were Mrs. Ratcliff, Mrs. Martha J. Plimpton, 
Miss Dora J. Brown, Mrs. C. B. Turner, Miss Lucy 
J. Hayden, Miss Grace M. Elwell, and Miss Ruth E. 
Hersey. 

The problem of this church is not solved by an 
anniversary. It is merely revealed. A show of hands 
at the banquet disclosed a striking number present who 
now attend other churches. Another vote showed 
large numbers present whose people were at work in 
this church fifty years ago. The church has sent out 


scores of liberals to all parts of Greater Boston and 
out over the country. How long can the handful 
who now support it keep it going? What is their 
duty? The building is the most impressive that Uni- 
versalists own in or around Boston. It is surprisingly 
near Universalist Headquarters. Perhaps a twenty- 
minutes walk would traverse the distance. 

What can be done with this historic plant and 
these great traditions to make them of larger use to 
mankind? 

JV 26s: 


Annual Meeting of the American Unitarian Association 
Edward Allen Pe 


fea ROUSED by a world situation more menacing 
is Al to freedom of conscience than at any time 

A «since the World War, the American Uni- 

£2245) tarian Association at its 111th annual con- 
vention at the Tremont Temple last week took steps 
to defend itself from the forces of illiberalism, and 
made its position known in the forthright language 
demanded by the temper of the times. 

- Unwilling to compromise at any point, the con- 
vention moved with a simple frankness and positive- 
ness and unanimity which brooked no quibble. 

The overwhelming vote on every resolution was 
surprising even to the proponents of the measures 
which definitely aligned American Unitarianism on the 
side of peace and democratic education. 

The convention voted to seek for its conscientious 
objectors the same rights accorded to Quakers under 
the selective service act of 1917. 

Unwilling to place the full responsibility on the 
board of directors for illiberal acts in which the entire 
denomination concurred by silence or approbation 
during the hysteria of the World War, the convention 
voted a resolution “regretting” its wartime policy of 
withholding financial support from pacifist ministers 
in aided churches. 

The vote was a personal vindication and victory 
for Rev. Henry W. Pinkham, forced from his Melrose 
pulpit during the war, who for eighteen years has 
braved derision and unsympathetic audiences to plead 
for denominational “repentance.”” The ovation which 
he received was the highlight of the meeting. 

The Association voted never again to exert 
economic pressure in an un-Unitarian attemp to 
coerce the conscience of temporarily unpopular min- 
isters. 

Although the language of “repentance” was de- 
leted from the resolution as it was redrafted for the 
third time, there was an atmosphere of sincere con- 
fession about the whole discussion which indicated the 
presence of vital religious forces even at times when 
the debate became momentarily acrimonious. 

To a humble observer from outside the denomina- 
tion, the sentiment of the convention seemed over- 
whelming in favor of the spirit and broader aspects of 
the 348-page report of the Commission of Appraisal, 
which, however, brought fire from a group of Boston- 
ians who saw in it a threat to subordinate the Associa- 
tion to the General Conference. 

The Commission, having moved deliberately for 


two years, recommended that its conclusions be di- 
gested with equal care, and suggested proposed 
changes in the by-laws be put over until the next 
annual meeting. The convention concurred. 

The Declaratory Resolution proposed by the 
Appraisal Commission was adopted substantially as 
written, with its zealously guarded guarantees of the 
independent autonomy of the churches. The word 
“ecclesiastical” as applied to the structure of the 
church was deleted after Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister 
emeritus of the Arlington Street Church and presi- 
dent of the Association for many years, said: 

“The word ‘ecclesiastical’ is not in our natural 
vocabulary. It implies something foreign to ow 
tradition. It does not suggest the voluntary coopera- 
tion that we all desire. We all want team-play and 
spiritual solidarity, but why spoil it by trying to herd 
us into an ecclesiastical order? 

“Tf you want to stand fast in the liberty our fathers 
won for us, you will not suffer yourselves to be en- 
tangled in any ecclesiastical body. You will insist 
that we remain a free, open, voluntary fellowship 
bound together, not by ecclesiastical authority, but in 
the unity of the spirit and ties of mutual service and 
affectionate good will.’ 

The convention approved the Interim Commis- 
sion requested by the Commission of Appraisal—the 
one specific proposal urged for passage at the present 
time. Dr. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul, chairman 
of the Appraisal Commission, was elected to head the 
new body, which will submit a preliminary report to 
the annual meeting next May, and a final report to 
the General Conference in the autumn of 1987. 
Others on the new commission are W. Rodman 
Peabody of Milton, Mass.; Mrs. John B. Nash of 
New York City, a former director of the A. U. A.; 
Rey. William 8. Nichols of Peabody, Mass.; and Frank 
C. Smith, Jr., of Worcester, Mass. 

The commission, solely advisory in scope, will 
through leadership endeavor to foster greater co- 
operation between the Association and affiliated or- 
ganizations. 

The convention adopted the resolution of Rev. 
Dana McLean Greeley of Arlington Street Church, 
Boston, in opposition to teachers’ oath laws as “un- 
necessary and a reflection upon an honored profes- 
sion.” 

It approved the resolution of Rev. Lon Ray Call 
of Chicago, requested by the Western Unitarian Con- 
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ference, and amended by Dr. Augustus P. Reccord at 
the request of the committee on resolutions, for co- 
operation with the Emergency Peace Campaign. 

It endorsed the resolution of Rev. Everett M. 
Baker of Providence, R. I., favoring the consumers’ 
cooperative movement as a “non-violent, democratic 
method of social change founded on the service mo- 
tive.” 

After the committee on resolutions, headed by 
Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge of Dedham, Mass., had 
shortened a resolution on German refugees presented 
by Dr. John H. Lathrop of Brooklyn, N. Y., the com- 
mittee finally voted to recommend its defeat. 

Dr. Lathrop, defending his resolution, said it was 
based on the fact that Christian refugees from Nazi 
Germany were reported in worse financial straits than 
the Jews, because Jewish relief agencies were well or- 
ganized, and were even attempting to help some of 
the Christians. 

He quoted James McDonald, former League of 
Nations High Commissioner for Refugees, as saying 
he had been dismayed by the plight of the Christian 
refugees. ‘The convention ordered the substitution of 
Dr. Lathrop’s original resolution for support of the 
American Christian Committee for German Refugees. 


Round-Table Discussions 


The activities of the convention in the field of 
doctrine and worship were largely confined to the 
Monday afternoon round-table discussions of phases 
of the report of the Commission of Appraisal. Leaders 
of these groups reported to the general convention 
Tuesday. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy of Milton, Mass., in his 
report on the conference on “Doctrine,”’ said: 

“Three negative features of the discussion were 
remarkable. Nobody present appeared to remember a 
period when theism and humanism were sharp points 
of controversy among us. Neither term was men- 
tioned from beginning to end. There was a marked 
absence of a common vocabulary of religious belief, 
those who spoke doing so in a highly individual 
fashion without using words of definite doctrinal sig- 
nificance. There was no general disposition to criti- 
cize the Appraisal report for its statements on doc- 
trine.”’ 

The Appraisal Commission in its report on doc- 
trine gave as its conclusion, “It would be of incalcul- 
able benefit to the denomination if we could contrive 
to state in definite and explicit terms both our agree- 
ments and our points of tension.” 

It submitted as its opinion that Unitarians were 
in general agreement in affirming the primacy of the 
free exercise of intelligence in religion, believing that 
in the long run the safest guide to truth is human in- 
telligence; in affirming the paramount importance for 
the individual of his own moral convictions and 
purposes; in affirming that the social implications of 
religion are indispensable to its vitality and validity, 
as expressed in terms of concern for social conditions 
and the struggle to create a just social order, in af- 
firming the importance of the church as the organized 
expression of religion; in affirming the necessity for 
worship as a deliberate effort to strengthen the in- 
dividual’s grasp of the highest spiritual values of 


which he is aware; in affirming the rational nature of 
the universe. 

The Commission found Unitarians were in dis- 
agreement as to the expediency of using the tradi- 
tional vocabulary of religion, within a fellowship 
which includes many who have rejected the ideas 
commonly associated with such words as “God,” 
“prayer,” “communion,” “salvation,” ‘immortal- 
ity;” as to the wisdom of maintaining the definitely 
Christian tradition, and the traditional forms of 
Christian worship; as to the religious values of a 
purely naturalistic philosophy; as to the adequacy 
and competency of man to solve his own problems, 
both individual and social; as to the advisability of 
direct action by churches in the field of social and 
political problems. 

Dr. Pomeroy continued as follows: 

“Three notes recurred with frequency during the 
discussion: the extreme difficulty of uniting Uni- 
tarians on the basis of explicit belief; the primary im- 
portance of intellectual freedom; the value of a relig- 
ious purpose of a socially creative kind, proving itself 
stronger than identity of opinion.”” There was agree- 
ment—at least in the air—that our intellectual free- 
dom has exceeded our religious discipline with some 
unfortunate results; and that our common purpose 
now needs to take on a more positive character. “It 
was the general sense of those present that Unitarians 
are now ready for new experiences in sharing religious 
thought and that this fellowship of free exchange will 
be more vital and promising than any temporary 
agreements. It was also a general sense that we need 
not wander in deserts of arid rationalism on the one 
hand or take up residence in caverns of theological 
orthodoxy on the other hand, in order to recruit our 
spiritual vigor. It is possible to describe the action 
of God among men in such living terms as will present 
no stumbling-block to forward-going minds.” 

Rev. Lawrence Clare of Montreal, Canada, re- 
porting on the conference on “Worship,” said the 
obstacles to family worship, such as self-consciousness, 
and the varying hours at which children left home for 
school, were recognized. However, family worship 
was “generally commended.” So far as public worship 
was concerned, the feeling seemed to be that it was de- 
sirable that the sermon be considered an integral part 
of the whole service, and that the spirit of devotion 
should prevail throughout. It was desirable to keep 
churches open during the week for rest and meditation 
wherever practical. 

“The greater part of the discussion was devoted 
to the subject of meditation,” said Mr. Clare. ‘‘Cer- 
tain speakers expressed the opinion that the greatest 
obstacle to the progress of the denomination was not 
in the realm of organization or doctrine, but rather 
in that of psychology, and the question of establishing 
some technique of psychological implementation of 
Unitarian doctrine was seriously considered. 

“After thorough consideration, the meeting ap- 
peared to be of the opinion that the preparation of a 
book of meditation should be undertaken through 
appropriate agencies within the fellowship. 

“Another topic dealt with the desirability of ex- 
perimentation in worship, and the creation of new 
types of worship. It was felt that the ministers should 
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endeavor to work out variations in orders of service 
and readings, in order that a certain flexibility might 
be introduced even into liturgical services. 

“Tn this connection, it was felt that the prepara- 
tion of a lectionary for use in church services should 
also be undertaken, and that it should include, in a 
spirit of wider catholicity, extra scriptural readings 
from ancient and modern sources, both prose and 
poetry. 

“There was a disposition on the part of certain 
speakers to minimize the importance of ancient rituals 
and liturgies, on the ground they were not expressive 
of the modern spirit, but the point was emphasized, 
and generally accepted, that religion dealt with ele- 
ments which were neither ancient nor modern, but 
eternal.”’ 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow of Chicago, reporting on 
the round-table on ‘“The Larger Libera! Fellowship,” 
said: 

“Unitarians should respond wholeheartedly and 
promptly to all overtures, both from the right and 


from the left, to break down denominational barriers’ 


between us and other liberal religious bodies. The 
members of the round-table agree with the Commis- 
sion that ‘whatever may have been true in the past, 
there is now no reason to maintain the isolation which 
some Unitarians have held to be necessary for their 
own self-respect.’ The unanimous opinion of the 
members of the round-table is that every effort should 
be made for the closest cooperation in every possible 
field of common endeavor with the Universalist de- 
nomination. 

“Equally unanimous is the feeling that through 
some organization similar to the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America, an attempt should be 
made to correlate the work and unify the spirit of 
scattered liberals of every name, both independent 
and on the fringes of various denominations. 

“With the third recommendation of the Appraisal 
Commission— in effect an unqualified endorsement of 
what present and past administrations of the A. U. A. 
have done to promote international friendship and 
cooperation through relations with religious liberals 
of many lands—the members of the round-table are in 
full accord. They favor the establishment of a depart- 
ment of foreign relations, and they hope that sufficient 
funds nay be forthcoming to finance it. 

“The conference of the Leyden International 
Bureau will be held at Star Island this summer. Some 
forty or fifty delegates will pay their own travel ex- 
penses and will be entertained at the Isles of Shoals 
by the Young People’s Religious Union and the 
Young People’s Christian Union. With confidence in 
the support of Unitarians a committee of young people 
has invited the delegates to a ten-day tour before the 
meetings—symhol of American hospitality and good 
will. The round-table urges the members of our 
churches to make up the modest purse of $1,000 re- 
quired.” 

Rev. Earl C. Davis of Petersham, Mass., leader 
of tke conference on ‘Social Relations,” reported his 
group passed the following motion: 

“WV oved that this meeting approves the report 
of the Commission of Appraisal on the Department of 
Social Relations, and, in passing this motion, it is 
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understood that the department speaks only in its 
own name, and in no way binds the denomination.” 
(The Appraisal Commission recommended the De- 
partment of Social Relations be continued for the 
present as a department with full status.) 

Rev. Leslie T. Pennington of Cambridge, re- 
porting on the round-table on “Institutional Soli- 
darity,”’ said: 

“Tt was the sense of the meeting that the merger 
of the A. U. A. and the General Conference in 1925 
failed to produce two of the anticipated results. The 
desired correlation of agencies, departments and 
activities of the Unitarian movement was not forth- 
coming. The A. U. A. failed to become the spiritual 
leader of our churches. It was the sense of the meeting 
that the Appraisal Commission is right in endeavoring 
to achieve these two ends.”’ 

Discussing the controversial question whether 
there should be a more representative distribution of 
denominational meetings and functions, he said: 
“There are those who feel that these functions should 
be centered in Boston; there are others who feel that 
for the health of our movement these functions 
should be centered in the General Conference meeting 
outside of Boston. The discussion indicated that 
sooner or later this issue must be squarely faced. 

“The following arguments were presented against 
the proposed office of the Moderator: That the presi- 
dent of the old General Conference often did not know 
what it was all about; that it would weaken the As- 
sociation to divide the functions of titular head and 
administration; that a man cannot become a ‘beloved 
symbol’ in two years; that it would be difficult to find 
men of the proper ability who could find time for the 
work. 

“In favor of the Moderator, the following points 
were made: That a salaried officer should not preside 
at assemblies; that those who live at a distance would 
welcome the visits and the counsel of a Moderator 
disentangled from administrative detail; that the 
office of the Moderator would be an excellent device 
for drawing out men and women from other sections 
of the country who would stand as a symbol above all 
our major denominational organizations. 

“The sense of the meeting favored a Moderator 
by a vote of two to one.” 

Rev. Stephen Hole Fritchman of Bangor, Maine, 
ee on the conference on “Decentralization,” 
said: 

“With the exception of three dissenting voices, 
the group found itself in agreement with the Com- 
mission concerning the need of decentralization. One 
spokesman forcibly protested against the Commis- 
sion’s statement that endowments are necessary for 
strong regional activity. He felt that the regional 
conferences should be self-supporting and assisted by 
current income.”’ 


Dr. Cornish’s Report 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, president of the Association, 
in his annual report Monday morning, said: ‘“We have 
received this past year $3,221.52 more than last year, 
an increase of nearly thirteen percent. In these 


times of stringency, this growing generosity cannot. ij 


but be gratifying to our entire fellowship.” 
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Describing the growth of materialism and mili- 
tarism in the world, he continued: ‘“‘We hoped for 
peace and a growing human solidarity through the 
world. But instead we have war and enlarging arma- 
ments, flamboyant, predatory nationalism, dictator- 
ships and tyranny. 

“Appalled by these conditions, we yearn for a 
world Pentecost, when one universal God-given mes- 
sage of human unity shall be understood by all man- 
kind. Yet in our own land of plenty we have unem- 
ployment and starvation. We watch with dismay the 
halting functioning of local and state and national 
governments. 

“Do we comprehend the brute power of all this? 
We Unitarians are comfortable people. In the past 
when changes have beaten upon our roofs we have not 
been too much alarmed. But today we cannot con- 
tinue safely to shelter ourselves and forget. About us 
are tempest and earthquake and destruction. 

“What today is the standing of the whole Church 
of God in the United States? Not more than half of 
our people go to church. This applies alike to the 
Protestent and Catholic churches and to the Jewish 
synagogue. Indeed, a distinguished writer has recently 
said that no more than a quarter of the American 
people have any contact with the churches, or any 
care for what they teach. 

“This is startling, and now mark that the fact is 
directly connected with our public morals and public 
safety. ‘Without vision the people perish.’ Cnly in 
armored cars can bank messengers travel the streets 
of American cities. Human safety lessens. Cur 
women and children live in peril. Everywhere we 
have rackets. No one of us here but pays tribute in- 
directly to gangsters. Panditry increases. Local 
governments do not protect our institutions. Ameri- 
can rectitude is breaking. 

“My friends, are we to muddle along with only 
the casual interest of our churches in our cooperative 
work? No single church can do what we can do to- 
gether. Cannot our churches be stirred to a deeper 
enthusiasm for the great cause of religion and uplift, 
for the purifying and ennobling of human life? Must 
organized freedom in religion be forever only limitedly 
effective? 

“How highly and understandingly do you and I 
really value the religious independence which we 
enjoy? It is not ours by happy accident. It has 
been bought by the toil of centuries and paid for by 
martyrdom. ‘This country was built upon the 
sovereign rights of every man. ‘This is the bedrock 
beneath all our institutions. Yet we could count on 
the fingers of one hand all the lands where there is the 
same religious freedom. 

“T submit to you that it is easy for us verbally to 
exalt our religious independency. But how will this 
independency be judged? By its fruits. If our free 
religious institutions do not bear much fruit, time 
will cut them down like the barren fig tree. The 
question which the world is asking us is not, ‘Are we 
democratic?? The world asks us, ‘Do our churches 
work?’ Observe, I beg of you, that in all these mat- 
ters our whole polity of congregationalism is on trial. 

“Congregationalism works best in small or 
medium-sized groups of people placed fairly near to- 


gether. There is a structural problem here, a problem 
inherent in the very independence we enjoy. How 
shall we preserve the intellectual and spiritual integ- 
rity of our religious democracy and at the same time 
make it an effective instrument in the world in which 
we are living? How shzll we make it cohere, and be- 
come an enthusiastic working whole?” 


Reports on the Work of the Commission 


At the opening session Monday, three reports 
upon the Commission’s work were presented by Dr. 
Ehot, chairman of the Commission, by Dr. 8. P. 
Capen, consultant, and by Frederic G. Melcher of 
Montclair, N. J. Dr. Capen described the difficulties 
that confronted the Commission due to the fact that 
the church “‘is not a fossilized object. It is a growing, 
changing organism.” Notwithstanding, the report 
was the unanimous expression of the Commission. 
“It represents the Commission’s best. It is now for 
you to say whether that best is good enough,” he 
concluded. 

Mr. Melcher pleaded for an added sense of re- 
gional responsibility on the part of individual and 
collective Unitarianism. He said: “It is only when re- 
gional responsibility supplements central administra- 
tion that we can proceed in the direction that we map 
out for ourselves. Let individual churches make a 
real and powerful contribution to the central work 
and to what we lock forward to in the future. We 
want a new partnership between the regions. We 
believe that more regional strength would come by 
putting more responsibility upon us.” 

Hon. Robert Luce of Waltham, Mass., presided 
at the business sessions. 

Regional vice-presidents elected at the closing 
session were Professor James A. Tufts of Exeter, 
N. H.; Hon. Sanford Bates of Washington, D. C.; 
Judge James H. Wolfe of Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Roy Campbell of Montreal, Canada; Robert F. Dun- 
can of New York City; Emmett Fayen of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Dr. Clarence Reed of Oakland, Calif.; and J. 
Ward Healey of Leominster, Mass. 

Directors elected for three years were Stewart F. 
Hancock of Syracuse, N. Y.; Rev. Lon Ray Call of 
Chicago, Ill.; Rev. Julius F. Krolfifer of Cincinnati; 
Mrs. Edwin Van B. Knickerbocker of New York City; 
Edward P. Furber of Boston, Mass.; and Larry S. 
Davidow of Detroit, Mich. 

Directors elected for one year were: Roy M. 
Cushman of Boston, Mass., representing denomina- 
tional social agencies; Dr. Sydney B. Snow of Chicago, 
Ill., representing schools and colleges; Rev. Leslie T. 
Pennington of Cambridge, Mass., representing the 
Unitarian Ministerial Union; Mrs. Thomas G. Rees of 
Jamaica Plain, Mass., representing the General Alli- 
ance of Unitarian Women; John B. Nash of New York 
City, representing the Unitarian Laymen’s League; 
and Winthrop M. Southworth, Jr., of Needham, 
Mass. representing the Young People’s Religious 
Union. 

The Pinkham Resolution 


In conclusion, it seemed to an onlooker the meet- 
ing reached its highest religious fervor during the 
discussion of the ‘Pinkham resolution.” 

Rev. Arthur Heeb, formerly of Stockton, Calif., 
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wartime conscientious objector, obtained the floor 
to present the views of one “starved out” of his pul- 
pit. He described sad and silent meetings with the 
Quakers which he and three other Unitarian ministers 
with their wives attended; told of the sorrow of the 
late Dr. David Starr Jordan, president of Stanford 
University, as department of justice agents camped on 
his front porch; quoted Dr. Jordan as saying, ‘““Above 
all nations is humanity.’ He received prolonged ap- 
plause. 

Rev. David Rhys Williams of Rochester, N. Y., 
pleaded for a forthright statement on the subject on 
the ground the prestige of organized religion was on 
trial. He described the downfall of religion in other 
countries when it compromised for political expedi- 
ency: the church repudiated in Russia because it did 
not stand up for its early ideals; sacking of churches in 
Spain; repudiation of religion in Mexico because domi- 
nant churches had compromised with peonage. 

Mr. Pinkham cited the action of the Massa- 
chusetts General Court in rescinding its 300-year-old 


banishment of Roger Williams, urged the Association 
to recant its eighteen-year-old mistake. Describing the 
danger of war, he asked: ‘Shall our Association again 
be a center to support the government in the insane 
enterprise of collective homicide? Rather, pray that 
when the next war comes, 25 Beacon Street may be a 
center of aid and comfort to all conscientious objec- 
tors!” 

Dr. Eliot of St. Paul said that laymen and min- 
isters by condoning the action of the board of directors 
had been equally guilty. “You and J—all of us— 
participated in that action. I am sorry to see the 
board of directors made the scapegoat for the sins of 
all of us.”” The meeting resubmitted the resolution to 
be redrafted, but found the revised copy unsatisfactory 
in its expression of hope that in future a way would be 
found to reconcile Unitarian principles of freedom 
with the “loyalty a citizen owes to his country.” 
Redrafted again it finally emerged as a simple state- 
ment of regret at the mistake of the past, and a vow 
never to be swayed into taking such a position again. 


Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Barlow G. Carpenter 


Monday, June 1—How Belief Becomes a Faith 


I came that they may have life and have it more abundantly. 
John 10:10. 


Our greatest need is the more abundant life. Our beautiful 
faith means that it is possible for every one, and possible now. 


We have our great and beautiful statements of belief. But 
belief is not faith. How to live in terms of what you believe is the 
next advance. It is the conviction that the Way of Life is to be 
found here and now, in a new poise, a new intelligence, a new 
unselfishness and a new sense of God’s companionship. This 
change in objective is the most significant transformation ever 
recorded in religious thought. It is the mastery and application 
of great beliefs bringing life to the fullness of its latent powers. 


Prayer: O Father, we seek to know more about how to make 
our beautiful faith a real, dynamic power for better daily living. 
Those who have gone before have put into our hands a great 
responsibility, a great trust. We are seeking to be worthy of that 
trust. Our prayer is the new impulse of faith which says, “It 
can be done.” Amen. 


Tuesday, June 2 


He that believeth on me, the works that I do shall he do also; 
and greater works than these shall he do.—John 14 : 12. 


The increasing demand for power and energy requisite to 
face the strain of life today compels us to investigate the source 
of their supply. It is understood that in each of us there is a 
reservoir, as it were, containing a supply of energy. It is supposed 
that this energy is derived from the food we eat and the air we 
breathe and, therefore, it is strictly limited in amount. This is 
the consequence of the theory of the physical character and 
imited supply of our energy. 


But it has been demonstrated that when power seems to fail 
it is not because all the energy available has been used, but be- 
cause the flow has been checked. 


Prayer: O Father, our prayer is our effort to open our eyes 
that we may read the story of Thy love, for in that story we find 
the springs of action and the energy for the battle of life. Amen. 


Wednesday, June 3 


Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not the things which I 
say?—Luke 6 : 46. 


To say, ‘I believe in Jesus,” is not enough. We must pass 
from belief to faith. This is the advance which we are making 
right now. Beliefs are variable, constantly changing, they are 
but the symbols of the reality. Whereas faith is the inner, eternal, 
permanent reality underlying all forms of belief. Beliefs pass 
but faith remains. 


To pass from belief to faith is that ‘‘strange winning of the 
soul, bringing light out of darkness, power out of weakness and 
heroic courage out of haunting fear.” 


Prayer: Lead us, O Father, from belief to faith, that we may 
know the joy of going forward into new lands of truth and new 
ways of service. We accept the challenge of the Master and we 
are eager to take the steps which will show us the truth as it was 
in his life. In that life of Divine obedience and brotherly love, 
Thou hast shown us what it means to live and what life may be- 
come by the power of Thy love. Amen. 


Thursday, June 4 
According to your faith be it unto you.—Matthew 9 : 29. 


In the teachings of Jesus faith is that inner, dynamic, spirit- 
ual force which translates belief into daily life and character. 
In the business of learning how to swim one may have all the 
rules committed to memory. That would be belief. Faith is the 
act of getting into the water and translating the rules into action. 
Faith involves the launching of the heart and conscience and will 
in the direction of the object of one’s belief. 


Let each one say, “I propose to make the belief in the Uni- 
versal Fatherhood of God so personal, powerful and liberating 
that life will lose its loneliness and all things be made new.” 


Prayer: O Father, I know that underneath the wonder, the 
glory and the terror, underneath the heart-ache, there is a wise 
love that, never fails, never forgets, never forsakes. Amen. 


Friday, June 5 


But seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness, 
and all of these things shall be added unto you.—Matthew 6 : 33, 


Here is a direct test in the business of passing from belief 
to faith. We argue in exactly the opposite way, even the most 
spiritually-minded of us. We say: “But I must live. I must 
make so much money; I must be clothed; I must be fed.” All of 
this means that these things are the dominating concerns of our 
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lives. It would be foolish, of course, not to give some thought to 
the provisions of the physical. But the teaching of Jesus is that 
our proper and effective relationship to God must be the dominat- 
ing, the ruling, factor in our daily living. This is, perhaps, the 
severest discipline of life leading to mastery. But it can be done. 


Prayer: O Father, I am seeking, first of all, to make my life 
bright with Thy presence, rich in the fruits of the spirit, radiant 
with true joy. The vision of this true mastery challenges me more 
than any undertaking in life, and I know that it can be done. 
Amen. 

Saturday, June 6 


He hath filled the hungry with good things.—Luke 1 : 53. 


To pass from belief to faith one of the essentials is the cul- 
tivation of desire. God Himself can not give us something we do 
notwant. Thisisnot saying that we can have anything we desire. 
The letter of the desire may be broken in seeming failure, but there 
is always compensation. God has made no promise for satisfying 
human desire by secondary means. We have war in our world 
today because there is not sufficient desire for peace. Can you 
cultivate care? You certainly can, and it is a supreme necessity. 
It can not be done at once, but we can put ourselves in the pres- 
ence of persons, of truths and causes which call out our care. 


Prayer: O Father, this prayer of mine is an expression of 
my determination to face the front, seek higher truth, to desire 
better things. I want to be a messenger of Thy mercy, a minister 
of Thy truth and a doer of good to my fellow souls in their struggle 


and sorrow. Amen. 
* * * 


CONNECTICUT STATE CONVENTION 
Harry A. Hersey 


The 104th annual session of the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention was held in Stamford, Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 18 and 14, 1936. 

The Convention was preceded by three special ‘“‘preaching 
mission” services on the evenings of May 10, 11,12. Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester preached the first evening and Dr. Marion D. Shutter 
the other two. The annual meeting of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society immediately preceded the sessions of the 
Convention on May 13. There was also a brief memorial service, 
under Convention auspices, at the grave of the late Dr. Joseph 
Smith Dodge, for ten years pastor of the Stamford church. 

Greetings were exchanged with the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion, in session at Foxboro, Mass. 

The annual report of the Executive Board reviewed the 
proceedings of the board during the year, and stated that finances 
and real estate holdings were in an improved condition. The 
Board congratulated the New Haven church on its one hundredth 
anniversary, and had made a generous appropriation towards the 
celebration. Suggestions for the ensuing year were transmitted 
to the Convention through its committees. 

On Wednesday afternoon routine business was transacted 
and informal verbal reports from the several churches constitut- 
ing the Convention were given from the floor. All testified to an 
improvement over the preceding year. Of particular interest 
was the report from New Haven, in view of its one hundredth 
anniversary, to be observed May 23-25 inclusive. In preparation 
for the observance the church has been renovated, and a new 
organ and new windows installed. Dr. Fischer has just com- 
pleted thirty years of his pastorate. 

At the annual dinner the Rev. S. J. Evers of Stamford brought 
greetings from the churches of the city and gave a fine tribute to 
the manner in which the Rev. Harold A. Lumsden immediately 
assumed an active part in all civic and religious affairs in the city. 


He congratulated all present on belonging to the greatest and . 


most permanent of all institutions. 

In the evening an address, ‘‘Allegiance in a Liberal Church,” 
was given by Fred B. Perkins, vice-president of the Rhode Island 
Universalist Convention. After defining allegiance, and dif- 
ferentiating between allegiance “to” and allegiance “in” a church, 
Mr. Perkins developed his theme by a thorough exposition of the 
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various degrees of loyalty, fealty, allegiance. He asked, ‘What 
does a free man owe to a church worthy of him as a broad- 
minded individual?” ‘It is amazing, but true,” said he, “that 
the usual answer to this question is ‘nothing at all.’ Asa matter 
of fact most so-called liberals are not in any church. Yet a lib- 
eral, broad-minded man does owe something to such a church 
as we are speaking of, because it is a fact that the church stands 
for all that is good in every field. The church raises the moral 
standard and establishes ideals and it tries to make us see the 
good and work for it. The success of the church is unparalleled 
in the history of the world. No other institution, good or evil, 
has endured through twenty centuries. Faith is the mother of all 
we love. There is a source of unity within the liberal church, 
for more than in any other church there is an allegiance to Jesus 
Christ. That alone, in a vacant building, will hold liberal people 
in a group.” 

The Thursday sessions began with a devotional service. The 
Rev. Harold A. Lumsden delivered the occasional sermon, ‘‘ That 
Something More.”’ With the words of the Psalm as a text, ‘“The 
Eternal is my retreat,”’ he sounded a clear and impressive call to a 
modern mysticism, as the ‘‘something more” which the church 
needs. ‘‘Retreat, as I am using it,” said he, ‘‘means not ‘escape,’ 
but the highest service of religion which enables us to rise above 
those things in life which are disturbing and depressing. All that 
we see is but a reflection of perfection. There is great power in the 
combined force of ‘men of good will and sacrificial spirit.’ We 
can see that the longings of a group of people are eventually 
realized. Liberal Christians would accomplish much more than 
they do if they would study more in this field. We should train 
our people to concentrate upon bringing to pass the things they 
desire. The several special Sundays tend to accomplish their 
objectives, because through concentrated emphasis upon them, 
such as on Good Will Sunday, for instance, they generate effective 
power. We can achieve brotherhood by earnest and concentrated 
prayer and desire. Jesus testified to the power of faith to achieve 
desired ends, ‘Thy faith hath made thee whole.’ Prayer must 
become something more than essays to a congregation in the 
name of God. If we pray for our Convention, if we pray for our 
annual parish meetings, they will tend to be what we pray for. 
Our thinking is powerful and mental states produce great physical 
effects. Let us learn to make use of great affirmations. The 
‘something more’ that we need comes from the power of thought.” 

Holy communion was administered by Dr. Theodore A. 
Fischer and Dr. John Clarence Lee. 

The committee on official reports and recommendations 
commended the International Youth Conference and recom- 
mended an appropriation towards the expenses. An appreciation 
of the Theological School at St. Lawrence was expressed in con- 
nection with a special interest in its project to remodel Fisher 
Hall, and an appropriation was recommended. Both of these 
recommendations were referred to the Executive Board for de- 
termining the amount of the appropriations. 

A campaign in every parish to increase subscriptions to The 
Christian Leader was recommended. Other recommendations 
advocated the effective organization of laymen, the further promo- 
tion of work by the committee on young people’s work and re- 
ligious education, and the appointment of local church historians 
to cooperate with the state secretary. Appropriations to several 
denominational and other interests, similar to those of the pre- 
ceding year, were recommended. 

The committee on resolutions expressed thanks to speakers, 
to the Stamford church, minister and people, to the churches 
which extended hospitality and to the Bethel A. M. E. Church 
for its excellent catering. Greetings were extended to Luman L. 
Hubbell and Dr. Henry Nehemiah Dodge (both nearing the cen- 
tury-mark) and to several others who have given loyal and dis- 
tinguished service. Thanks were also expressed to station WICC 
for its generous donation of time and services for Universalist 
broadcasting. In the memorial resolutions particular mention 
was made, and from the floor, of the long and distinguished ser- 
vice of the late Dr. Lewis Beals Fisher, formerly located in 
Connecticut. The World Affairs Institute was commended 
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and attendance urged. The churches were asked to cooperate 
more fully with the State Council of Churches and religious 
education. The following resolution upon the death of Dr. 
Henry Monfort Cary was adopted: 

“We have learned with profound sorrow of the death of 
Henry Monfort Cary, leader of our cause in Japan and Korea. 
He was a true man, a true missionary, a true Christian. We 
have suffered a severe loss, and our Church on both sides of the 
Pacific is poorer for his going, but richer because he has lived 
among us. We record our sense of loss and pledge to his memory 
our continued interest in the support of the work to which he 
gave his later years. Be it resolved that copies of this resolution 
be sent to Mrs. Cary and their children.” 

Greetings were presented from the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Society by the re-elected president, Mrs. Harry Adams 
Hersey. Clarence Olmstead, state president of the Y. P. C. U., 
sent the greetings of that organization. 

The Revs. Harold A. Lumsden, Harold H. Niles, Stanley 
Manning, and Harry Adams Hersey spoke briefly of the pre- 
convention services. Mr. Lumsden gaid he is sure that those 
services, with their great messages, have done the Stamford 
church and the cause of Universalism in the community a world of 
good. Extensive publicity was given through several publica- 
tions in the city, and through special advertising. 

The following officers were elected: President, Dr. Theodore 
A. Fischer, New Haven; vice-president, the Rev. Delmar E. 
Trout, Meriden; secretary, the Rev. Harry Adams Hersey, Dan- 
bury; treasurer, Herbert E. Belden, Hartford; trustee for three 
years, Mrs. Susan S. Bishop, Bridgeport. (Edwin A. Tracy of 
Norwich and James H. Morgan of Hartford are other trustees 
serving unexpired terms.) 

The delegates expressed themselves delighted with the fine 
hospitality of the Stamford people, the constructive work which 
the minister is doing there, and with the general status of the 
church locally and as a Convention. ; 

The Universalists in this section were first organized in Long 
Ridge, in 1834. The church was due largely to the work of the 
Rev. S. J. Hillyer, who had been educated for the Episcopal 
ministry. Through Dr. T. J. Sawyer he became interested in 
Universalism and began to preach it. He was a very industrious 
man. In the year 1832-33 he traveled by horse-power 4,622 
miles, and preached 174 times in eighty-one places (sixty-nine 
in which Universalism had not been preached before), located in 
five states, from Massachusetts to Pennsylvania. 

The Second Universalist Society was organized April 3, 1841, 
by the Rev. F. Hitchcock. For a time the society met in the old 
Town House, but in 1844 erected its first edifice. The corner- 
stone was laid October 13. In September of the following year 
the Rey. B. B. Hallock began his pastorate. A Sunday school 
was organized immediately. The church organization was 
effected in 1847 (January 10). 

In 1858 inability to raise the $700 for salary caused the 
church to close temporarily. In 1859 James D. Scofield sug- 
gested that Dr. J. Smith Dodge, a Stamford layman practicing 
dentistry in New York, be engaged to read a Universalist sermon 
every Sunday. On the fifth Sunday Dr. Dodge preached an 
original sermon and thereafter continued the practice. Growth 
and prosperity ensued and the society was soon able to offer a 
salary of $1,000. Dr. Dodge refused to accept any payment, 
and suggested that the money be put aside towards the erection 
of a new edifice. 

In 1860 an ordained minister was again settled. Dr. Dodge 
supplied the pulpit while the minister was a chaplain in army 
service fora year. The society was greatly benefited and strength- 
ened. Again, upon the resignation of the minister in 1865, Dr. 
Dodge served the society. He was then ordained and “‘settled,”’ 
but he continued his dental practice. In all, he served the society 
for more than ten years. 

In January, 1870, the cornerstone of the present edifice was 
laid. The total cost, edifice and organ, was $36,788.44. The 
dedication took place December 29. The parsonage, the gift of 
two laymen, was built in 1880. A Y. P.S.C. E. (later changed to 


Y. P. C. U.) was organized in October, 1889, almost as early as 
the National Union. A junior union was organized in 1912. 

The women of the church have been organized since the 
formation of a Mission Circle, March 2, 1894. In 1904 the Circle 
was changed to a Ladies’ Aid and again reorganized in 1911. The 
Chapin Home auxiliary was organized in 1911. 

This was the tenth time that Stamford had entertained the 
Convention. 

* * * 
MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Leroy W. Coons 


Foxboro already has an extended reputation among Uni- 
versalists as the seat of the Doolittle Home for Aged Persons. 
The town, and the Universalist church in the town, gained an 
added place in the regard and affections of the Universalists of 
Massachusetts by entertaining the official representatives of our 
churches at their annual meetings on May 12, 13 and 14. In 
reporting the doings of the three days, the Secretary of the Con- 
vention has the assistance of Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Super- 
visor of the State Sunday School Association, and of Mrs. Carol 
T. Restall, who tells the story of the Woman’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Society. The account of 


The Sunday School Association 

which met on Tuesday, May 12, is here told by Mrs. Chamber- 
lain. 

The convention was opened by the president, the Rev. Max 
A. Kapp, who in a foreword said in part: ‘‘Beyond the school as 
a unit, we see the growing child or young person. Ultimately 
we are dealing not with formal organizations but living person- 
alities. Religion has something vital to contribute to the forming 
character. To make this contribution wisely and richly is what 
concerns us. We need superintendents, ministers, teachers and 


trustees who take religious education seriously and who know how | 
to approach their task intelligently. We need to have workers’ | 


conferences in every church school, so that the whole teaching 
force may have opportunity to lift itself to new levels of profi- 
ciency.” 

The officers elected are: President, the Rev. Max A. Kapp, 


Fitchburg; vice-president, the Rev. Douglas H. Robbins, Lowell; ) 


secretary, Mrs. Lawrence F. Asplind, Melrose; treasurer, Dana 
F. Batting, Malden; director for three years, the Rev. Tracy M. 
Pullman, Salem. 


Appreciation was expressed for the fine service rendered for 


twenty years by Mrs. Lewis Crocker of Lynn as secretary of the | 


organization, for ten years by Edwin R. Sampson, of North 
Weymouth, as treasurer, and for three years by Miss Hildreth of 
Melrose as a director. 

Dr. William Wallace Rose from Lynn raised part of the 
budget for the ensuing year. Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, the 
state supervisor, presented the following recommendations: 
1. That every school in the state promote a membership campaign 
next fall and establish some adult education. 2. That more 
missionary and temperance education be given in our schools. 
3. That leadership training classes and workers’ conferences be 
established in every school. 


Leaders in charge of group conferences were Miss Abigail A. 


Eliot, director of the Nursery Training School of Boston; Miss | 


Ellen M. Lane, director of the South Congregational Church, 
Brockton; the Rev. Edgar R. Walker, president of the General 
Sunday School Association; and the Rev. John L. Lobingier, a 
secretary of the Congregational Education Society. 


Mrs. John L. Lobingier, in the absence of the Rev. L. Gris-’ 


wold Williams, who was detained in Barre, Vermont, by a funeral, 
gave a helpful talk on ““‘Dramatization as a Method of Teaching.” 

The Rev. Russell L. Dicks, minister by appointment at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, outlined the clinical situation, | 
after which he said that “organized religion is not getting the 
job done well. If the Sunday school lives only for itself, it soon 
dies on its feet. Get loyalties beyond the group. Teach children 


to pray. To know how to pray helps us to obtain poise, helps us 
to meet crises.’ 
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Dr. Frank Jennings, the evening speaker, told us that ‘The 
Church for the New Day” must be enlightened; it must be a fel- 
lowship, it must rebuild its altar, and it must be the conscience, 
the force, that goes straight into the needs of the times. 

The symbolical service of worship conducted by Mr. Kapp 
and Dr. Rose was the high spiritual climax of ‘‘one of the best 
conventions the Massachusetts Universalist Sunday School As- 
sociation has ever had,” so said many of the delegates who were 
present. 

The handwork exhibit was excellent and the state super- 
visor thanks all those who contributed to this exhibition. 


The Women’s Missionary Society 


met on Wednesday, and is here recorded by Mrs. Restall. 

Anticipation—Realization—Remembrance! Days of care- 
ful thought and preparation, crowded into a few brief hours of 
program. Fellowship and friendship! Such is Convention. 
After that, the inspiration and the memory of it all! 

It was a novel experience to hold our sessions in a town and 
church comparatively small, but it had its advantages. It was 
new to have tosearchforaseat. It was good to be able to see and 
to hear. The closeness created an atmosphere of friendliness and 
of sociability. 

The morning session opened with a beautiful service of wor- 
ship, conducted by Miss Katharine I. Yerrinton of Arlington. 
Cordial greetings from the local parish were extended by Mrs. 
Elsie Law. 

After the appointment of the sessional committees, the Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, state president, called for the annual reports of 
the state officers, auditor and department chairmen. These re- 
ports show each year so conscientious an effort on the part of 
the members of the Board to conduct well the work placed in 
their hands, that our women must feel that their affairs are in 
safe and competent keeping. 

The excellent message of the president, giving an account of 
her stewardship, was well received. 

A slight, unavoidable delay in the opening of the morning 
session necessitated a readjustment of the program, and certain 
scheduled features were carried over to the afternoon. So, as 
the time for luncheon and the ‘Friendly Hour’ had arrived, the 
president at this time declared a recess until 1.30 o’clock. 

The afternoon session opened with a hymn, and prayer by 
the Rev. Gilbert A. Potter, pastor of the Foxboro church. 

The report of the credentials committee showed the presence 
of 108 delegates, twenty-four presidents of Circles and sixteen 
state officers. 

The chairmen of the committees on business and on resolu- 
tions presented their reports, which were accepted. 

The period of pledging was conducted by Mrs. Florence 
Robinson of Franklin. Inasmuch as our Institutes contribute so 
largely to the making and training for leadership in our Mission 
Circles, it was thought well to contribute the amount pledged 
this year to Ferry Beach. It was evident that delegates had come 
prepared to give, for, with little persuasion, and in a brief space 
of time, $400 was raised. 

A beautiful service, dedicated to those of our members— 
forty in number—who had died during this year was conducted 
by Mrs. William Wallace Rose of Lynn. Following her reading 
of an appropriate poem, as the secretary read the names, our 
president placed a white carnation to the memory of each in a 
basket of greenery. This lovely arrangement of flowers always 
remains throughout the Convention, a tribute of affection to 
those whose loving influence is still a part of our work. 

A message of deep sympathy was also sent to Mrs. Cary and 
her family, in the death of their loved one, Dr. Harry M. Cary 
of Tokyo, Japan. 

Always, our women put on a program of appeal to both eye 
and ear. Mrs. Minnie J. Ayres wrote a beautiful dramatic 
sketch, ‘Bearers of the Light,” which was largely in the interest 
of our work in Japan and carried with it something of the “‘at- 
mosphere” of that land, most of the participants wearing Japanese 
costumes and carrying lighted Japanese lanterns. 


Miss Ruth Downing’s address, as a part of the sketch, was 
particularly appealing. Though not given, perhaps, as a ‘‘fare- 
well,”’ as Miss Downing returns this summer to the work she so 
loves in the Sunrise Kingdom, this fact gave special significance 
to her words. As she leaves her friends here and goes to her 
friends in Japan, she feels that she has, now, two homes. We 
may believe, with her, that all hearts are alike and that she knows 
no difference, whether American or Japanese. 

The Service of Allegiance, as always, was impressive. Form- 
ing a long line and proceeding through the center aisle, members 
of the state board and presidents of the local circles lighted their 
small candles from the central flame of the state president, each, 
in turn, pledging allegiance to the larger work. This is always a 
dignified and impressive climax to our Convention day. 

We must, before closing, voice again the appreciation of our 
president to the work of those members of the board who, 
through desire or the expiration (according to the by-laws) of 
their term of service, are retiring from office. All have been 
valued members. Especially, however, should we mention the 
recording secretary, Mrs. Mattie B. Schonland, and the treasurer, 
Mrs. Edith W. Polsey. Both offices call for large endeavor. Par- 
ticularly, through the treasurer’s eight years of constant care 
and study, have the finances of our society, despite seemingly 
impossible conditions, increased in promising proportions. . 

For our speaker, at the closing banquet on Thursday eve- 
ning, our women had the honor of presenting Mrs. John H. 
Kimball, the incoming president of the State Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Mrs. Kimball’s bright, interesting talk found 
ready response in her audience. 

So we enter upon a new year, as another State Convention 
takes its place in the long line of accomplishment and of memory. 


The State Convention 


had its meetings on Wednesday evening and throughout Thurs- 
day, here reported in the words of the Secretary of the Conven- 
tion. 

This was the seventy-seventh annual session of the Con- 
vention. The church was crowded to its utmost limits, and from 
every point of view the meetings were a pronounced success. 
The committee on elections reported eight officers, forty-three 
ministers, three licentiates, and 119 accredited delegates. The 
delegates represented forty-eight parishes. There were a number 
of visiting Universalist ministers, including Dr. van Schaick, 
editor of The Christian Leader, the Rev. William Couden, the 
Rey. Charles P. Hall, and the Rev. John M. Foglesong of Provi- 
dence, the Rev. E. D. Ellenwood of Woonsocket, and the Rey. 
F. S. Walker of Pawtucket. The General Superintendent, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, just back from an extended trip to Colorado and 
California, was called upon for a word from our people in the 
big areas beyond Massachusetts. 

J. Theodore Whitney, the president, called the Convention 
to order at 7.15 on Wednesday evening. After the reading 
of the legal call for the meeting, the sessional committees were 
announced, as follows: Official Reports and Recommendations, 
Prof. Alfred S. Cole, chairman, Ambrose B. Warren, the Rev. 
Wallace G. Fiske, Miss Harriet G. Yates, Dr. C Guy Robbins, 
Walter H. Fitts, Dr. Samuel G. Ayres; Nominations, Dr. W. W. 
Rose, chairman, Robert F. Needham, the Rev. Donald G. 
Lothrop, Miss Susan M. Andrews, Dr. U.S. Milburn; Elections, 
Joseph Watrous, Eugene Manchester, Ralph F. Perry; auditors, 
Finance Committee (J.T. Whitney, E. R. Sampson, E. W. Davis). 

The Rev. Gilbert A. Potter, minister of the Foxboro church, 
had charge of the evening service of worship. Mr. Potter read 
from the scriptures, and the prayer was offered by Dr. I. V. Lob- 
dell of Attleboro. The occasional sermon was given by the Rev. 
Max A. Kapp of Fitchburg. 

The offering of the Ministerial Relief Fund amounted to 
$64.76. Last year in Lowell the offering was $58.31. Mr. Potter 
was assisted in administering the communion by Dr. Lobdell. 
The deacons were men from the Foxboro parish. 

The morning devotional service on Thursday was conducted 
by the Rev. Luther G. Morris of Stoughton. Beginning at 9.30 
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the entire day up to the evening banquet hour was devoted to 
reports and to other business. 

The Rev. Edgar R. Walker, chairman of the Committee on 
Fellowship, reported that there are now 113 ministers in the 
fellowship of the Massachusetts Convention (plus four whose 
fellowships are pending acceptance by other states, upon trans- 
fer). The licentiates number eleven. During the year three 
ministers have died, Ezra A. Hoyt, Clark L. Paddock, and Frank 
S. Rice. 

The treasurer, A. Ingham Bicknell, Esq., reported the 
operating expense of the Convention for the year to have been 
$13,137.42. The operating income for the same period amounted 
to $11,101.32, showing a deficit of $2,036.10. This deficit, as 
pointed out by the treasurer, will now, by the sale of the property 
of the Church of the Redemption, be gradually but certainly re- 
moved. It is expected, too, that the quotas, which this year 
amounted to $3,235.98, will improve in size to something nearer 
the $7,000 received each year a few years ago. 

Trust funds in the care of the Convention now amount to 
$359,625.68, and the total of the general funds is $190,350.62. 

The Superintendent’s annual message was not a report of 
detailed doings and figures showing results. It was the word of 
an extended experience and of an intimate acquaintance with 
the churches as to the way in which the Universalist churches of 
Massachusetts may go with assurance for their greatest achieve- 
ments and success. 

Verbal reports and appeals were made for the several aliled 
and auxiliary organizations as follows: Bethany Union by Frank 
A. Dewick; Doolittle Home by Dr. Lobdell; Clara Barton Camp 
for Diabetic Children by Mrs. Daniel L. Taylor; Dean Academy 
by the new headmaster, Earle S. Wallace; Tufts College School 
of Religion by Dean Skinner; the Publishing House and The 
Christian Leader by Dr. van Schaick; the Universalist Historical 
Society by Professor Cole; the Commission on Young People’s 
Work by George A. Upton, chairman; the St. Lawrence Alumni 
Fund and the seventy-fifth anniversary of the Canton Theological 
School, by the Rev. Seth R. Brooks; and the Massachusetts 
Council of Churches by the Rey. G. A. Potter. 

The operative and constructive plans for the Convention in 
the new year, as presented by the Committee on Official Reports 
and Recommendations, were read’ by the chairman, Professor 
Cole. Recommendations were adopted as follows: 

That at least three district conferences for laymen, lay- 
women and ministers be held in separate parts of the state, for 
the purpose of informing and consolidating our constituency as 
to the breadth and imperativeness of thcir responsibilities as 
church and parish members. 

That the Commission on Young People be continued, to be 
known as the Commission on Young People’s Work, and that 
the president be instructed to appoint the commission im- 
mediately following the Convention in order that this commis- 
sion may function so as to help theyoung people with their sum- 
mer programs, and that the Executive Committee of the Con- 
vention appropriate such money for the use of the commission 
as it may feel necessary to carry on its work in the best way. 

That an effort be made to promote adult study groups in 
individual churches, and that the Convention cooperate with 
the Sunday School Association in promoting institutes and con- 
ferences of religious education for all groups throughout the state. 

Recognizing that now is no time to retreat, but rather to 
push forward with renewed zeal and purpose in memory of Dr. 
Cary, who has just laid down his life for this work, that every 
parish in Massachusetts inform its constituency of the work in the 
Orient, and urge a liberal financial support of it, and that every 
minister do all in his power to secure generous contributions for 
this year’s work, both from his parishioners and from church 
and organizational funds. 

That the Massachusetts and Rhode Island Conventions 
utilize all practicable means to develop concerted action and 
promote greater inspirational activities through conferences and 
joint gatherings wherever possible, and that joint studies be con- 
tinued looking toward the formation of definite plans for carrying 


out this recommendation with instructions, to report to the next 
sessions of these conventions. 

That the Convention approve the project to establish a Lee 
S. McCollester Professorship in Biblical Literature at Tufts 
School of Religion, and that Universalists throughout the country 
give it their earnest support. 

That a protest be made against threats to the freedom of 
teaching such as Teachers’ Oath laws, and all suppression of 
civil liberties. 

That the people of our churches loyally and generously sup- 
port the work being done by the Bethany Union, the Doolittle 
Home and for diabetic children at the Clara Barton Birthplace. 

The Institute of World Affairs was highly commended and 
the recommendation of this Institute by the Universalist General 
Convention as a necessity to every minister and as an aid to 
every Universalist layman, was reiterated. 

Officers elected are: President, J. Theodore Whitney, Wake- 
field; vice-president, Dr. I. V. Lobdell, Attleboro; secretary, 
Dr. L. W. Coons, Boston; treasurer, A. Ingham Bicknell, Bel- 
mont; trustees for three years, George H. Bedford, North Adams, 
and Dr. Flint M. Bissell, Dorchester; Committee on Fellowship 
for three years, the Rev. E. R. Walker, Waltham; trustees of 
the Publishing House for three years, Cornelius A. Parker, Esq., 
Grove Hall, the Rev. Seth R. Brooks, Malden, the Rev. M. A. 
Kapp, Fitchburg, and Robert F. Needham, Arlington. Dr. 
Huntley of Peabody was again chosen as the preacher of the 
occasional sermon, with Dr. Bissell as alternate. The Church of 
the Unity, Springfield, Dr. O. W. Eames minister, was chosen 
as the meeting place in 1987. 

The two hours from 8 to 5 o’clock were divided, an hour 
each, between the Y. P. C. U. and the new laymen’s movement. 
William E. Gardner, Executive Secretary of the National Young 
People’s Christian Union, presided at the first and introduced as 
speakers a representative of young people’s work in the Congre- 
gational churches, the Rey. Edwin E. Aiken, Jr., and a repre- 
sentative of the work of the young people in the Episcopal 
churches of Boston, the Rev. William Bradner. The Rev. 
Gilbert A. Potter had charge of the laymen’s hour, and the 
speaker was Fred B. Perkins, Esq., of Providence, R. I. 

As usual, the three busy days closed with a banquet, held in 
Bethany Congregational Church. There were nearly two hundred 
at this happy gathering. Grace was said by the pastor of the 
Foxboro Universalist church, Mr. Potter. The president, Mr. 
Whitney, presented as toastmaster Martin M. Brown, M. D., 
prominent physician of North Adams and even more prominent 
Universalist layman. Dr. Brown in turn called upon the Rev. 
Hazel I. Kirk, president of the Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society, to introduce the representative speaker of the women, 
Mrs. John H. Kimball of Danvers. Mrs. Kimball, first vice- 
president of the Massachusetts Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
had for her subject, ‘“Pioneers.’”’ The second speaker of the 
evening, presented by Dr. Brown, was the Rev. Garfield Morgan 
of Lynn, whose subject was ‘Diagnosis and Dynamic.” 

It is only just that any account of the annual meetings of 
the three crowded days which are here reported should give to 
the pastor and people of the Foxboro church the large credit 
which is their due for the hospitality so generously shown and 
for the local planning which contributed to the happiness and 
the profit of these hours spent in the service of all the Universalist 


churches of the state. 
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THE CALIFORNIA STATE CONVENTION 
Ray D. Cranmer 


The forty-ninth annual State Convention of California 
Universalists was held in the beautiful Throop Memorial Church 
in Pasadena, May 5-6. Asin recent years, the Southern Cali- 
fornia Unitarian churches joined with the Universalists, and 
were well represented on the program. Dr. Howard Bard of 
San Diego, Dr. Ernest Caldecott of Los Angeles and Dr. Berkeley 
B. Blake of Santa Barbara made addresses. In all about 115 
delegates comprised the convention, representing the two de- 
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nominational groups. 
state, four were represented. There were no delegates from the 
Oakland Church. 

Because the number of churches in the Convention is small, 
our gatherings are characterized by a minimum of business and 
a maximum of fellowship and inspiration. The Pasadena Con- 
vention was notable in many respects. First, Dr. Etz was with 
us. He was with the ministers for two delightful days in a 
mountain cabin high above Santa Barbara. The narrow coastal 
plain two thousand feet below was our front yard and beyond 
was the sea, with the distant channel islands strung out like 
mottled beads on a cloth of gray-green. He was with us all 
during the convention for council and advice. He delivered two 
challenging addresses, one of which was the occasional sermon 
on Tuesday evening, the other after the banquet on Wednesday 
evening. They were the kind of sermons that have to be lived 
before they are preached, and which the hearers live after they 
are delivered. The Pasadena Convention was also notable be- 
cause no attempt was made at salvation by resolution. We had 
no resolutions committee and the two recommendations intro- 
duced were not debated. 

An interesting and instructive feature of the program was a 
panel discussion on the ‘‘Virtues of Liberalism in Religious Edu- 
cation.” The Rev. Percy T. Smith of Pasadena presided, as- 
sisted by Dr. Robert J. Taylor, Dr. Edwin D. Starbuck, both of 
the University of Southern California, the Rev. Richard R. Mor- 
gan of the Neighborhood Church, Pasadena, and the Rev. Ken- 
neth Hutchinson of the Unitarian church in Santa Monica. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year were: Dr. Willard C. 
Selleck of Riverside, president; the Rev. Robert Cummins of 
Pasadena, vice-president; W. M. Ramsey of Santa Paula, treas- 
urer; the Rev. Ray Darwin Cranmer of Santa Paula, secretary; 
Mrs. Ethel M. Stukey of Pasadena, trustee for three years. 
Fellowship Committee: Prof. W. W. Wilcox, Pasadena; Dr. 
Sheldon Shepard, Los Angeles, Dr. Ernest Caldecott, Los An- 
geles. 

The Convention voted to meet next year in Riverside, 
where it plans to observe the fiftieth anniversary of its organiza- 
tion. Since the Convention was organized at Riverside and 
Dr. Selleck, minister of the Riverside church, will complete his 
twelfth year as president of the state organization on that occa- 
tion, a genuine anniversary celebration is planned. 


* * * 


MRS. ALBERT CRANE 


Mrs. Fanny Starkey Crane, widow of Albert Crane, Stam- 
ford, Conn., philanthropist, and herself donor of the Crane 
Memorial Chapel at Tufts College, died at her home, ‘Rock 
Acres,” Strawberry Hill Ave., this morning (May 16). 

Taken with a stroke yesterday morning, she was found un- 
conscious on the floor of her bedroom by maids. She did not re- 
gain consciousness and failed to recognize friends, among whom 
were Dr. Edward Hawes, old friend of the family, who was 
summoned here from Boston. 

Mrs. Crane, who was seventy-seven, was born in Boston, the 
daughter of George Lyman Starkey and Elizabeth Neal Starkey 
of Boston, members of an old New England family. Her father 
was a descendant of John Starkey, early Boston settler, and her 
mother was the former Elizabeth Neal Ames of South Tamworth, 
N. H., daughter of John and Sarah Ames, the former having 
been the founder of Dublin, N. H. 

Mrs. Crane as a young woman studied music at Boston Con- 
servatory with intentions of becoming a teacher in that subject. 
She received her diploma, but did not pursue music as a pro- 
fession. : ' 

She had lived in Stamford since the time of her marriage to 
Mr. Crane, Feb. 10, 1902, and was a member of the Congre- 
gational Church, Woman’s Club, Schubert Club, Town Hall 
Club of New York, National Geographic Society and the 
Genealogical Society. pe 

The couple had no children and the nearest surviving rela- 


tives are second cousins. 
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The Crane Memorial Chapel at Tufts was dedicated at a 
ceremony, June 16, 1930, with Dr. John A. Cousens, president of 
the college, presiding. The chapel includes a library, and Mrs. 
Crane’s gifts to the theological school in all totaled $50,000. Her 
late husband made a gift of $100,000 for the endowment of 
Crane Theological School at the college. His father, Thomas 
Crane, was one of the founders and first trustees of the college. 

Mrs. Crane on August 18, 1926, in a letter to the Common 
Council, proposed to give to the city of Stamford “Rock Acres,” 
her forty-four-acre estate on Strawberry Hill, to be used as a 
free public botanical garden, an intended gift which was valued 
at that time at $350,000. On Jan. 24, 1927, a committee of the 
then Mayor Alfred N. Phillips, Jr., the late Arthur W. Bell, 
councilman-at-large, and William Hyland, a member of the Park 
Commission, was appointed to consider the proposition. The 
city failed to accept the offer because of restrictions in the gift 
and the cost of maintenance. 

Her late husband, who died at ‘‘Rock Acres,” Sept. 21, 1918, 
expressed in his will the wish that there be no public sale of his 
residence, which with other real estate was bequeathed to his 
widow. He directed that a $200,000 trust fund be divided at her 
death among the Stamford Hospital, Universalist General Con- 
vention and Ferguson Library. 

Another $200,000 trust fund was created for his widow’s 
use, the fund to go at her death to the trustees of Tufts College, 
Connecticut Universalist Convention, Universalist General 
Convention, for needy clergymen, their widows and families, 
Universalist Publishing House, Chapin Home, Stamford Y. M. 
C. A., Connecticut Teachers’ Annuity Guild, New England His- 
torical Genealogical Society, Associated Charities of Stamford, 
Stamford Children’s Home and Stamford Day Nursery. 

Mr. Crane gave $100,000 to establish the Crane Theological 
School at Tufts to commemorate his father’s adherence to the 
Universalist faith. He donated its twelve-acre site, valued at 
$35,000, to the Stamford Hospital; he gave during his life gen- 
erously to the Chapin Home in New York, of which his mother 
was one of the founders and directors. To the Universalist church 
in Stamford his gifts for current expenses, special gifts of music 
and annuities for faithful pastors were many, and always modestly 
concealed. 

Mr. Crane, a graduate of Columbia Law School in 1866, 
was admitted to the bar but gave up the practice of law to devote 
himself to the management of the estate of his father, Thomas 
Crane, who had acquired large realty holdings in New York. 
He had a passion for travel and was a lover of music and the 
arts. He crossed the Atlantic Ocean no less than forty-four times. 
He spent one whole season in London and was presented at 
Court. 

In 1882 Mrs. Clarissa Crane, widow of Thomas Crane, and 
her sons, Albert Crane and Benjamin Franklin Crane, purchased 
the land and erected a public library in Quincy as a memorial to 
Thomas Crane. In 1908 Albert Crane had this library remodeled 
at an expense of $65,000. The Crane gifts to this library, one 
of the most artistic creations of H. H. Richardson, famous archi- 
tect, amounted to $162,000.—Stamford (Conn.) Advocate. 

Funeral services for Mrs. Crane were held at her home, May 
18, and were conducted by the Rev. Alfred Grant Walton, pas- 
tor of the Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
and former pastor of the Congregational church in Stamford, 
and the Rev. George R. Montgomery, D. D., pastor of the 
Noroton Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. Walton, paying what he called ‘‘the simple tribute of a 
friend,’’ recalled the wide interest that Mrs. Crane took in life, 
particularly in music, and her desire to share her joys with 
friends. Mrs. Crane was interested not in herself, but in the 
broad needs of humanity, Dr. Walton said. He referred to the 
donation of the Crane Memorial Chapel at Tufts College by 
Mrs. Crane, and to her contributions to local social and charit- 
able institutions. 

As former pastor of the First Congregational Church, of 
which Mrs. Crane was a member, Dr. Walton said that her 
loyalty to the church brought inspiration to the minister, and 
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that she believed in what the church represented. In closing, 
Dr. Walton said that her sterling traits of character were like 
the tradition of New England. 

Among those who attended the funeral were Dr. Frank 
Oliver Hall of New York City, Dr. Lee S. McCollester, repre- 
senting the president and trustees of Tufts College and the 
Crane Theological School, Dr. John Clarence Lee, a former pas- 
tor of the Stamford Universalist church, and the Rev. Harold 
Lumsden, the present pastor. 

The interment was in Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn. 

Writing of Mrs. Crane, her close friend, Dean McCollester, 
said: 

“Mrs. Crane became widely known through her benevolence 
and through her entertaining at Rock Acres of men and women 
interested in social, philanthropic and literary activities. Men of 
science and letters from this country and abroad were guests 
here. The clubs in Stamford and the ‘Town Hall’ of New York, 
and schools in several places, were aided by her generous gifts 
that notable men might be heard by them. 

“Her husband, Albert Crane, was the son of Thomas Crane, 
a life-long Universalist, and at one time resident of Boston. 
Thomas Crane was one of the first group of trustees of Tufts 
College, and gave generously to the college. Albert Crane gave 
to Tufts College, from which he graduated, $100,000, in memory 
of his parents, and the theological school took the name of Crane. 

“Tn 1926 Mrs. Crane gave $50,000 for a chapel for the School 
of Religion, which is known as the Fanny Starkey Crane Chapel. 
In connection with this is a beautiful library room, which also 
bears her name. 

“Mrs. Crane had always kept her interest in the Mount 
Vernon Congregational Church of Boston, of which she was a 
member. In Stamford, while she was a member of the Congre- 
gational church, she was a generous giver to the Universalist 
church.” 

* * * 


“IT’S ARRANGED THAT WAY’”’ 


(Peter Stubland, an English youth of favored class and no 
particular aim in life, is caught up in the World War, enters the 
flying service, and is shot down in France. Lying in agony he 
becomes delirious. In his delirium he searches for God to have 
the matter out with the Manager of the Universe. Aftcr weary 
search he comes to a cluttered, dirty office, its window dark with 
cobwebs. Behind a littered desk sits the Lord God, a Jean, tired, 
thoughtful-looking oldish man, with a half-friendly, half-bored 
look. Peter addresses him.) 

“Did you really make this world, sir?” 

“T thought I did,” answers the Lord God. 

“Then why don’t you exert yourself?” cries Peter. ‘Here 
was I, and millions like me, with a clear promise of life, and look 
at us now; bruised, broken, dead! What does it mean? Has the 
world gotten out of your control? It is the appalling waste, sir, 
the waste of us! Not that there are no splendid things in it. 
There are. In some ways it is a very fine world. That’s why 
this is so distressing.’”’ Then pointing to a spider’s web, and the 
helpless flies in it, Peter cries: “Look at that! That ought not to 
exist at all. Why do you suffer all these cruel and unclean things?” 

“You don’t like the world?”’ answers God. “‘Then change it!” 

“But how are we to change it?” replies Peter. 

“Tf you have no will to change it, you have no right to 
criticize it,” answers the Lord God. Then wearily he says: 

“After all, you are twenty-three, Mr. Peter Stubland, and 
you’ve been busy complaining about me and my world for the last 
dozen years. Meanwhile your own record is not so good. You 
are a favored generation of a ruling class, and yet you have noth- 
ing clear and planned; ncthing at all. You complain of my lack 
of order; where is yours? There isn’t a thing in this whole con- 
cern that man may not change if he chooses. It’s arranged like 
that! You don’t like my spiders; then kill my spiders. Iam not 
conceited about them. You don’t like autocrats who make wars. 
Then abolish autocrats. The flies pester your sick and dying. 
Then exterminate them. That’s what they are made for; to 
challenge you. Abolish kings and courts; abolish dunghills and 


flies—they are not my doing. Yet there are -people who want 
me to act as fly-paper because they are too lazy to get one for 
themselves!” 

“My dear Peter,’’ continues God, ‘‘if people haven’t taught 
you enough, teach yourself. If you don’t know enough, find out. 
Itisallhere. Allhere! YouaskmewhyIdon’texert myself? I 
ask you, Why don’t you exert yourself?”’ (From “Joan and Peter,” 
by H.G. Wells.) —Quoted by W. W. Rose. 

aK * * 
AN EPISTLE TO UNIVERSALISTS 

Now faith is assurance of things hoped for, a conviction of 
things not seen. For therein the fathers had witness borne to 
them. By faith Potter erected his church in the wilderness, and 
awaited the preacher, whom God was to send. By faith, Murray 
went out not knowing whither he went, and became a sojourner 
in a land of promise and fought the good fight for religious lib- 
erty. By faith, Ballou visioned the unity of God and man, and 
labored for the emancipation of men’s minds. By faith, Rush 
organized the forces of temperance, Spear befriended the pris- 
oners, and Greeley fostered the cause of abolition. 

By faith, Clara Barton went out on the fields of battle to 
minister to the wounded and the dying, and through her vision of 
Universal Brotherhood shaped the humanitarian thought and 
action of the world. By faith, Dean Leonard exalted child- 
hood and inspired parents to nurture their children in the chas- 
tening and admonition of the Lord. 

By faith, Stacy, Shinn, Perin, Cate and Osborne preached 
the word of faith in season and out. By faith, ministers raised 
prophetic voices and laymen rendered practical service for the 
establishment of the Kingdom of Love on earth. 

And what shall I more say? For the time will fail me if I 
tell of the teachers and leaders of youth, of the ministrations of 
the humble, who, through service to the needy, the sick, the sor- 
rowing, have relieved suffering, righted wrongs, inspired hope 
and wrought righteousness. 

Therefore, let us in our day, seeing we are compassed about 
with so great a cloud of: witnesses, lay aside every weight and the 
sin which doth so easily beset us, and let us run with patience 
the race that is set before us, looking unto Jesus, the author and 
perfecter of our faith, for the courage and strength and inspira- 
tion to be truly faithful in the service of men.—Clinion Lee Scott, in 
The Builder, Peoria, Ill. 


A PSALM AGAINST BITTERNESS 
George Lawrence Parker 

Preserve me, O Lord, from bitterness of spirit and despond- 
ency of soul. 

When I recall my youth and its dreams, keep me from regret 
that they have not all! been fulfilled; but let not their light ever 
leave me. 

When I survey the disappointments and failures that mark 
my path, let clarity of judgment hold me back from too biting 
self-condemnation. 

When I behold other men’s success, grant me freedom from 
envy, and an appreciation of their worth. Then lighten my own 
eyes to see my own values and hold to them. 

When the deceits of men overwhelm me with hopelessness, 
help me to trust human nature at its best, and to count the name- 
less noble ones. 

When the voices of today cry out their slogan of human fail- 
ure, help me to see the upward march of mankind and take new 
courage. 

When my personal lot seems vanity and delusion, temper me 
with a more healthy mind and a deeper faith. 

When hatred seems to rule, give me a stronger hold on love. 

Preserve me, O Lord, from bitterness and teach me the use- 
lessness of despair. 

Light my path with the radiance of unfailing trust and 
conquering hope. 

So shall I sing Thy song in the temples of my heart even 
when the windows are darkened. 

Amen. 
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The Rebuilding of Two Lives 


The Baroness. By Ernest Weichert. 
Translated by Phyllis and Trevor 
Blewitt. (Norton. $2.50.) 


This novel has had a wide circulation 
in Germany, and it has been translated into 
seven languages. It has brought its author 
a European reputation. Undoubtedly 
it will be widely read in this country, both 
because it reveals the inner meaning of 
some of the experiences which have changed 
the lives of millions in Germany and other 
countries, and because it is a remarkable 
piece of writing. The translators have 
done well; they have succeeded in pre- 
serving the flavor of a book first written 
in another language, and they have done 
this without deliberate adoption of a 
strange idiom. 

The story is conveyed, rather than told. 
We watch what the forest and a few 
country people do to an ex-soldier who 
returns long after the war, having suffered 
imprisonment for a violent attempt to 
escape from a prisoners’ camp. And we 
watch what his return and his struggles 
do to a strong woman, the Baroness, whose 
estate is his home and who appoints him a 
keeper and gives him a cabin in the forest. 
There are no really normal people in the 
book, except a farm-girl and the pastor 
and his wife, and the last two are not 
pleasant characters. Whether the quiet 
and orderly life of the forest and of the 
farms wil! recapture Michael and bring 
his soul peace we are left wondering till 
the very end. What peace will be for him 
if he finds it is equa!ly uncertain till the 
end. We see him trying to make up his 
mind to become again a wanderer. It is 
the wisdom of the Baroness that hoids 
him, and for her this wisdom is costly. 
A widow, she has a heart-hunger herself, 
but at the end she achieves an almost ma- 
ternal relationship with Michael. 

Ernest Wiechert, the author, is de- 
scended from a long line of foresters, but 
before and after his four years in the war 
he served as a teacher and in educational 
administration until authorship claimed 
his whole life. He has great power as an 
analyst of motives and feeling, yet this 
does not mean that he parades his psycho- 
logical insight before his readers; he is 
governed by a keen dramatic sense. His 
characters become as important as their 
moods, but are still explained by their 
moods. He has a fine feeling for tho woods 
and the fields, and understands what they 
mean to those who have lived and la- 
bored in them, and inherited the crafts 
which care for them. : 

In Wiechert’s novel we may see some- 
thing of what has happened to a people, 
although there is not a line in the book 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 


‘“remarkable discovery.” 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


which has a political intent. And we can 
see an interpretation of the simple and 
effective living which millions are every- 
where seeking. 


lel 18%, JB IS 
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A Revival Is Coming. By Roger W. 
Babson. (Revell. 85 cents.) 


In this recent essay from the pen of one 
of our most prominent economic statis- 
ticians, we are assured not only of the 
imminent return of prosperity, but of a 
great spiritual revival as well. Mr. Bab- 
son bases his prophecy upon a cyclical 
theory of economic and social progress, and 
upon evidence drawn from a statistical 
analysis of long-term fluctuations in 
business, standards of living, and church 
history. Drawing a distinction between 
short business cycles of approximately 
twenty years duration, brought about by 
technical causes, and longer cycles, due 
to basic spiritual forces and lasting about 
fifty years, the author attempts an analysis 
of the latter. 

With each phase of these tidal move- 
ments in our economic and social history 
there has been associated a corresponding 
pattern of psychological or spiritual mo- 
tives, purposes, and desires. An era of 
prosperity, Mr. Babson tells us, is pre- 
ceded by altruism, a willingness tu sacrifice 
and a desire to pioneer. Such virtue is in- 
variably rewarded by prosperity, which in 
turn develops among the people a desire 
for ease, pleasure, and the privilege of ‘‘rid- 
ing in the cart’”’ at the expense of the other 
fellow. We are now passing through the 
final stages of the sixth of such great cycles. 
Our essential softness, an inheritance from 
more prosperous times, prompts our sus- 
ceptibility to demagoguery and to large 
promises of a more abundant life. We 
have turned vainly to New Deal legisla- 
tion to give us something for nothing, 
whereas the gnly true basis for a return to 
prosperity lies in a readiness “‘to do some- 
thing for the other fellow.” “ ‘Except a 
man deny himself and take up his cross’ 
is still,’’ according to our author, “‘the acid 
test.” 

To these interesting associations of 
spiritual forces with cycles of prosperity 
and depression Mr. Babson adds a further 
A statistical 
study of church figures on additions by 
confession reveals an almost identical cor- 
relation between fluctuations in church 
activity and ups and downs in standards 
of living. Mr. Babson therefore foresees 
that with an inevitable upswing in busi- 
ness will come an unprecedented spiritual 
awakening. “Nothing,” he says, “‘can stop 
tee 

One need hardly suggest that a con- 
scientious acceptance of Mr. Babson’s 
historical determinism would be more 


than heartening. Unfortunately, one who 
has observed the staggering developments 
of the last few years, and considered their 
implications, may well entertain doubts 
as to both the profundity and the time- 
liness of his optimism. To reproach, for 
“riding in the cart,’”’ the fifteen million 
unemployed, who, Mr. Babson to the 
contrary notwithstanding, have borne their 
cross with admirable fortitude, is to be- 
tray a lack of understanding of the problem. 
Furthermore, to neglect to as much as 
mention the serious loss of our foreign 
trade to European nationalism, and the 
implications of this loss for the readjust- 
ment of both our industrial and agricui- 
tural economy; to flaunt, in the face of ex- 
treme discrepancies between productive 
capacity and effective demand, a faith that 
we shall emerge from the present collapse, 
as we did from previous depressions, with 
more chickens and two-car garages than 
ever, is to refuse to face the essential 
character of the problems of nationa! re- 
construction. 

During a period like the present, when 
our traditions and institutions have 
crumbled, and shown themselves incap- 
able of mecting the exigencies of highly 
intricate and sensitively articulated tech- 
nical forces, we need more than ever the 
seasoned reflections of economic and social 
historians. They provide an indispensable 
corrective for the incessant barrage of 
propaganda laid down by partisan poli- 
ticians, irresponsible journalists, and vested 
interests. But such historical interpre- 
tations, to be of value to us, must reveal 
the threads of relationships between the 
actual problems of the present and the 
economic and social conditions and trends 
of the past. We cannot fairly say that 
Mr. Babson’s essay falls into this cate- 
gory. It might more properly be assigned 
to that demagogic type of thought for 
which our author himself professes so keen 
a disapproval, for we find in its pages not 
so much thoughtful reflection on the 
past in its relation to the present as a 
superficial and partial use of historical 
data for the substantiation of a point of 
view and for the justification of an appeal 
to the prejudices of his readers. 

George F. Theriault. 

Madison, Wis. 


A GIFT TO THE FELLOWSHIP 


There are a few copies left of ‘“‘John 
Murray---the Corner Stone’’ offered free 
by the Universalist Publishing House. 
This biography is written for young people 
by Irene C. Rees, with an introduction by 
Frank Oliver Hall. Bound in cloth, and 
illustrated. Send requests to 16 Beacon 
Street, and enclose ten cents per copy for 
postage and packing. Teachers may se- 
cure extra copies for their classes. 
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The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


eral Sunday School 
Association’s office 
before June 30 if 
income and outgo 
for the fiscal year 
1985-36 are to bal- 
ance. In our desire to meet the impera- 
tive need presented by our three Friend- 
ship Projects, considerable space on this 
page during the past few months has been 
devoted to requests that these offerings be 
sent in. 

Meanwhile comparatively little has 
been said about contributions needed for 
current expenses—the fund which ob- 
viously keeps the Association machinery 
oiled and running. 

So right now we would make an urgent 
plea for additional payments to this fund. 
Per capita dues from Universalist schools 
(5 cents for each member including teachers 
and officers) go toward current expenses. 
If these have not yet been sent in through 
the state officer (where there is a state as- 
sociation) or direct to the G.S.S. A., will 
you not do so at once? For the service 
rendered—materials and the helps sent 
regularly to every superintendent without 
the asking—this is a small ‘‘tax’’ to levy. 
Payment of this by every school would 
help materially at the present time. 

Or perhaps your school has overlooked 
its pledge made at the Washington con- 
vention last fall. It is even possible that 
you forgot to make one then and that 
nothing has been done about it since. This 
annual contribution is a kind of free-will 
offering, cheerfully given by many schools 
whose leaders write that they realize how 
small a return the payment of per capita 
alone is for the help they are constantly 
receiving from the G. S. S. A. Many 
schools have already contributed. Con- 
tributions from many more are needed be- 
fore our books close next month. 

Into the Current Expense Fund also go 
payments from State Conventions, State 
Sunday School Associations and other 
groups whose boards and members recog- 
nize the worth of this Association’s work 
and desire to support it. Individual gifts 
also go toward current expenses. Without 
these the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion could not have carried on as it has for 
twenty-three years. Further income from 
this source in the few weeks remaining be- 
fore June 30 is urgent, if we are to add 
“a balanced budget” to the story of 1935- 
1936. 

Our gratitude is genuine for per capitas, 
contributions and gifts which have been 
already received, and for those which are 
to come. 


GOING TO FERRY BEACH 


Through correspondence and from word 
of mouth reports coming to the office, we 
are learning every few days of delegates 
who are planning to attend the Religious 
Education Institute at Ferry Beach next 
July. Haverhill hopes to have three rep- 
resentatives there. The minister at Ster- 
ling, Mass., recently reported that plans 
were under way to make possible the at- 
tendance of four young people from that 
church who are holding positions of leader- 
ship in its school. Malden sends word 
that its church school will be represented, 
as will many others in Massachusetts. 

The Maine State Sunday School As- 
sociation offers a scholarship of ten dol- 
lars to ten schools wishing to take advan- 
tage of the good things available during 
Religious Education Week, but needing 
some help on expenses. In the May issue 
of the Guide Post, official monthly bulletin 
of the State Association, it is reported that 
already eight of these have been asked for. 


OS 
ORIGIN OF CHILDREN’S DAY 


In 1857,* Rev. Charles Hall Leonard, 
then pastor of the Universalist church in 
Chelsea, Mass., on the second Sunday in 
June, celebrated Children’s Sunday as an 
established day in the church calendar. 
Some years preceding this he had set apart 
one Sunday in the early summer in which 
the church service was devoted to the 
young, and called sometimes “‘Rose Sun- 
day,” “Flower Sunday,” or “Children’s 
Sunday.” The practice met with such 
ready and hearty response from the people, 
and its significance and usefulness were so 
growingly apparent to the pastor, that the 
second Sunday in June was established as 
the permanent day. This Children’s Sun- 
day as an institution of the church, and 
the day as a fitting, significant and recog- 
nized time, were adopted among the 
churches in Boston and viginity, so that 
five years later it was generally observed in 
that neighborhood. 

In 1867, ten years after its institution, at 
the session of the General Convention, at 
Baltimore, it received formal recognition. 
But the interest in the institution had al- 
ready been extended beyond the Univer- 
salist Church. In 1868 the Methodist 
General Conference recommended the 
setting apart of the second Sunday in 
June as Children’s Day, and in 1872 made 
its observance a law of the Methodist 
Church. In 1883 Dr. James A. Worden, 
of Philadelphia, of the Presbyterian Board 
of Publication and Sabbath School Work, 
recommended that the Genera! Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church, then meeting 
in Saratoga, designate the second Sabbath 


*In some accounts 1856 appears as the 
date. 


of June as a permanent Children’s Day for 
that denomination. This was done. The 
Congregationalists took similar action 
about the same time, and other bodies 
have followed, until now most Protestant 
denominations observe the day. Asa rule, 
the second Sunday of June is the day set 
aside.—Selected. 
* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


During Anniversary Week we were glad 
to welcome to the G.S. S. A. office a num- 
ber of Unitarian ministers and workers in 
Unitarian church schools with whom we 
are in correspondence throughout the year. 


Miss Yates met with the board of the 
Unitarian-Universalist Church School As- 
sociation of Vermont and Quebce on May 
11 in Springfield at the home of the presi- 
dent, Mr. George Poole. While there she 
conferred with the teachers and officers of 
the local church school. She also visited 
Rochester and Brattleboro for the same 
purpose. 


In Adams college in South Africa, which 
is under the American Board, a pupil 
wrote a composition in which the following 
occurred: ‘‘Another hero of the sea was 
Christopher Columbus. He went west- 
ward hoping that by going around the 
world he would reach India, but unfor- 
tunately he discovered America.’’ The 
editor of Overseas News, who reported the 
incident, gives it the caption, ““Now Will 
You Be Good?” 


The annual May party for the Cradle 
Roll and Beginners Department of the 
Murray Church School in Attleboro, held 
last week, was a decided success. Count- 
ing parents, about 140 persons attended. 


The vestry of the church resembled a gar- | 


den, a profusion of flowers and greens 
having been brought in and tastefully 
arranged. There was a program of games 
and then the simple but attractive re- 


freshments which for children constitute | 
the real party. The chairman of the af- | 


ternoon was Miss Grace A. Hamilton, for- 
mer superintendent of the Beginners De- 
partment. She was assisted by Miss Mar- 
garet EH. Johnson, the director of religious 
education, also by the leader of the Cradle 
Roll group and the present teachers and 
officers of the Beginners Department. 


* * 


The greatest obstacle to an adequate re- 


ligious education is not the indifference of | 


children, or the ignorance of teachers, but 
the lack of a religious atmosphere in the 
home.—Taylor. 

* * 

“No one ever stands as straight as when 
he stoops to help a child.” 
* * 

Children have more need of models 
than of critics. — Joubert. 
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MINNESOTA MAY MEETING 


May 15 at Owatonna we held our annual 
May luncheon and Board Meeting. It was 
a beautiful day and about ten car-loads 
of people met and broke bread together 
at the Owatonna Hotel, the Owatonna 
Women’s Association being hostess, with 
Mrs. Dora Carter chairman. The speaker 
was Mrs. Clara Dickey Parsons of Min- 
neapolis, whose topic was ‘‘Preparing for 
Peace.” A business meeting followed with 
the president, Mrs. Edward H. Scofield, 
presiding. We were gratified to find our 
pledge to the W. N. M. A. had been met 
with regard to the Hannah Powell Fund, 
Field Work, Clara Barton Birthplace and 
Diabetic Camp, and that North Carolina 
and Japan would also have been paid had 
the sums been sent by individuals direct 
instead of through the state been applied 
on our pledge. We will, however, make 
these up before Sept. 1. Although we had 
a smaller meeting than in some years, we 
never had a finer one, and those attending 
were genunely interested. 

Mrs. Edward H. Scofield. 


* * 


WOONSOCKET GUILD IS TWENTY 
YEARS OLD 


The Woonsocket Clara Barton Guild is 
twenty years old, and to celebrate the 
splendid occasion the Guild gathered forty 
strong at Senexet Pines, Conn., on Satur- 
day, May 23. It was an interesting and 
enjoyable meeting. Miss Ruth G. Down- 
ing, speaker, Miss Ruth Drowne, state 
chairman of Massachusetts Clara Barton 
Guilds, and Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor, 
National Guild Secretary, were happy to 
be included in the gathering. 

It is interesting to note from the “high 
lights’”’ of the twenty years of organiza- 
tion, first, that this group was originally 
an auxiliary to the Mission Circle of the 
Woonsocket church. The Clara Barton 
Guild did not come into being until 1917, 
and these girls organized in 1916 with 
eighteen charter members, all of whom are 
living at the present time and many are 
among the present Guild members, while 
others have moved away. 

The record of the service of the Woon- 
socket Clara Barton Guild was one of 
which it may well be proud. There were 
humorous recordings in the minutes of the 
meetings when the Guild was first or- 
ganized, but the records showed a very 
active Guild with intensely interesting 
programs, and we wonder if these facts are 
not largely responsible for the continued 
life and growth of the Woonsocket Guild. 

Mrs. Taylor brought greetings from the 
National Guild and pointed out that 
“growing up” was a privilege and that 
each year contributed something very 
real to us as we continue to have birth- 


days. In closing she expressed her hope 
that she might be with them twenty years 
hence when they would be celebrating their 
fortieth birthday, reminding them that 
“Life Begins at Forty.” Miss Ruth 
Drowne brought greetings from Massa- 
chusetts. Many of the past presidents of 
the Guild responded with a few words of 
greeting and appreciation that they had 
had the pleasure of serving the Guild. 
Much credit is due to the able leadership 
of the Guild during its twenty years of life, 
and the retiring president, Miss Evelyn 
Coe, deserves much praise for her splendid 
service. Their councillor, Mrs. E. Dean 
Ellenwood, whom they lovingly referred 
to as more of a “pal’’ than councillor, was 
presented with a lovely necklace, and Mrs. 


Williams, the charming hostess of Senexet 
Pines, received a fountain pen and stand 
for the use of the House. 

After the banquet the group gathered in 
the attractive dining-room and listened 
to Miss Ruth Downing tell her story of 
“Japanese Lanterns” and how through 
various channels these lanterns had been 
lighted for her. Everyone longed for 
Miss Downing to continue her talk, and 
after many of the group had left we who 
were privileged to remain over night kept 
her busy with questions. Surely our 
friendship for and understanding of Japan 
and her people grow every time we are 
fortunate enough to hear her speak. 

The program of the Twentieth Birthday 
Banquet of the Woonsocket Clara Barton 
Guild was a success in every way, and we 
congratulate the Guild and of course wish 
for it “many happy returns of the day.” 

Alice E. Taylor. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS 

What is the Bible? A library which 
contains what kinds of books? A sampling 
of the various types. 

What Christians believe. A study of 
some of the statements in the church creed 
or statement of faith. An opportunity 
for questions to be handed in or asked 
after a presentation by the pastor or other 
leader. The group may work out a brief 
document which summarizes what it be- 
lieves and understands. 

Joining the church. What this means. 
Why the church? What new obligations 
are involved? A pastor’s class, or a series 
of brief talks, with questions. 

Appreciation of community servants— 
policemen, firemen, telephone operators, 
postmen, etc. Some of these may come in 
to speak; other meetings may be held, 
informally, where they work. 

The use of photography. See ‘Seeing 
Things for Keeps,” by Brummit, Epworth 
League unit, 15 cents. Taking pictures of 
eye-sores, of the most beautiful things in 
town, of different things around and inside 
the church. An art exhibit might follow, or 
a permanent collection of good pictures 
might be added to the society’s room. And 
certain clean-up features might result. 

Local agencies of relief. Talks and 
explanations, with certain service enter- 
prises, under the auspices of leaders of the 
Red Cross, Visiting Nurse Association, ete. 
A clear understanding of the community’s 
humanitarian programs might result. 

What our community needs most. A 
critical appraisal of the community in 
terms of beauty, health, schools, ideals, 
public administration, comparison with 
other communities, etc. 

The best thing in our town. An appre- 
ciative approach to the community, with 
a listing of the good things which are 
shared. Both in this study and the pre- 


ceding one, a series of “‘planks for the de- 
velopment of our town” might be adopted, 
sent to the newspapers, submitted to adult 
groups, etc. 

Understanding the church service of 
worship. Why do we have the kind of 
service that we do? What should it do for 
us? How can we get the most out of the 
service? Could it be made more helpful 
for us? 

What and why is Universalism? A sur- 
vey of its origin, its history, its distinctive 
features, its present point of view and 
program. 

An appreciation of other churches. A 
similar study of other leading denomina- 
tions, including the Catholic Church, pref- 
erably by having interesting and informed 
leaders of those churches make the initial 
presentation, which would be followed by 
questions. 

The other religions of the world. A 
study of the chief non-Christian religions 
of the present time. 

A tour to mission centers—home and 
abroad. Plan a tour (in imagination) to 
foreign mission centers and to the various 
home mission fields. Plan the railroad and 
steamship journey, get information from 
the boards, use pictures and maps, drama- 
tizations, ete. 

Where the church’s money goes. A 
study of the budget of the local church, of 
the purposes for which the money is spent, 
of the needs which remain unmet because 
the local church does not raise as much 
money as it should. 

Improving the church property. Is 
the outside of the church kept in as good 
order as it should be? Is the intermediate 
room as attractive and clean as it might 
be? A series of plans for improvement, 
including a study of interior decoration 
or landscape gardening, might be projected. 
Financial provisions might also be made. 
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May 24 Mr. Leavitt announced the ap- 
pointment of committees to make plans 
for the celebration of the one hundredth 
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Church News and Interests 
PERSONALS hibited both in Boston and in Nantucket, 
Rev. Helene Ulrich of Leominster, Where her family has a summer residence. 


Mass., has moved into an apartment at 
129 Manchester St., and expects her 
mother to make her home with her in the 
near future. 

Dr. and Mrs. John Clarence Lee have 
returned to their Connecticut home, 49 
Washington Ave., Stamford, after a 
winter of satisfying work in Mississippi. 
Dr. Lee has recently been elected president 
of the Stamford Historical Society. 


Dr. M. D. Shutter of Minneapolis ad- 
dressed the students of the Theological 
School in Tufts College, May 14, on ‘‘The 
Humor of the Bible,’”’ and afterward made 
a fine impression upon the entire college at 
the chapel exercises. Dean McCollester 
entertained him at luncheon, to which 
members of the faculty were invited. 


Dr. F. W. Perkins of Washington con- 
ducted college chapel at Tufts, May 18-19, 
and conducted a class in homiletics. 

Mrs. 
dean of the Turkey Run Institute, has 
been passing through great sorrow through 
the death of her father, May 14. 

Mrs. H. M. Parker of 261 Newbury St., 
Boston, is ill at her home. Mrs. Parker is 
a member of the Second Society of Uni- 
versalists. 


Rey. Edwin L. Noble, minister for the 
past five years in Amesbury, Mass., has 
resigned his pastorate, effective May 31. 
He has been elected pastor of the Peirce 
Memorial Church in Dover, N. H., and 
will begin his new duties on June 7. 


Dr. Samuel G. Ayres will be the summer 
preacher and pastor at the old, historic 
church in Oxford, Mass., this season. Dr. 
and Mrs. Ayres will reside in Oxford during 
the five weeks of the summer services. 
The Oxford church services are more sig- 
nificant now owing to the work for diabetic 
children at the Clara Barton Birthplace in 
North Oxford. 


James E. Ryder, for many years treas- 
urer of the First Parish in Malden, Uni- 
versalist, on May 18 presented the church 
with $1,000 in memory of his late wife, the 
fund to be known as the Emma D. Ryder 
Trust. The income may be used for gen- 
eral church expenses. Emma D. Ryder 
was one of the most faithful attendants 
and one of the most devoted workers in 
the First Parish. She was a woman of rare 
personality and beautiful spirit. 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard B. Coolidge of 
Hastings Lane, West Medford, Mass., 
announce the engagement of their daugh- 
ter, June, to Harry Monfort Cary of 
Tokyo, Japan. Miss Coolidge attended 
Swarthmore College, Tufts College and 
the School of the Museum of Fine Arts in 
Boston. Her paintings have been ex- 


Sidney Esten of Indianapolis, . 


Mr. Cary was graduated from Tufts 
College in 1934 and from the Tufts School 
of Religion in 1935: Since that time he has 
been in Japan as assistant to his father. 
Miss Coolidge will sail early in July, ac- 
companied by her aunt, Mrs. John C. 
Campbell of Brasstown, N. C., and will 
be married in Japan soon after her arrival. 


A daughter, Janice Clara, was born to 
Rey. and Mrs. Arnold L. Simonson, of 
Brewton, Ala., on Sunday, May 17. 


Miss Lucia MacQuesten, of Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J., died late in April. She was a 
loyal Universalist, a constant reader of the 
Leader, and frequently contributed to ‘“‘Re- 
actions.” 

California 

Pasadena.—Rev. Robert Cummins, pas- 
tor. On Easter 185 people attended the 
8 a. m. service, 137 the 9 a. m., 225 the 
10 a. m. and 564 the 11 a. m. service, or 
1,061 for the morning. Twenty-four 
people were taken into the church and 
nine children were christened. Dr. Etz 
was present at the State Convention. 


Kansas 


Junction City.—Rev. W. G. Price, pastor. 
The excessive cold weather last winter 
nearly put the church back where it 
started two years ago in interest and spirit. 
But Sunday, May 17, the largest audience 
in many years heard the minister speak on 
Civic Righteousness. Again this year, as 
last, the minister was in charge of the 
Holy Week noon-day services, in the 
theater, three-hour Good Friday service, 
and the big sunrise service at the geo- 
graphical center of the United States at 
Fort Riley. The sunrise service, held at 
5.40, was attended by over 4000 people, 
Chief of Chaplains Braisted of Washing- 
ton, D. C., being the speaker. On May 
10 a jubilee service was held, celebrating 
the expenditure of nearly $2,000 in im- 
provements of the church and parsonage. 
Dr. Etz spoke both morning and _ after- 
noon. Four new members were received 
at the morning service. Four of the local 
pastors, representing the Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Baptist and Nazarene churches, 
participated in the afternoon service. 
The following Sunday evenng the min- 
ister delivered the baccalaureate sermon 
in the high school and the next Saturday he 
gave the commencement address to the 
Geary County Rural graduates. The 
church school, which began with seven 
children two years ago, has grown to where 
it has been possible to transfer it to Sunday 
morning. 

Massachusetts 


Brookline, Beacon.—Rey. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, Jr., pastor. At the service on 


anniversary of the church. The Beacon 
Church is a direct descendant of the Fifth 
Universalist Church of Boston, which was 
organized in 1836, with Otis A. Skinner as 
its first minister. 

Danvers.—At the annual meeting of the 
First Community Church held on Thurs- 
day evening, May 14, Rev. J. Wayne Has- 
kell, student-pastor for the past three 
years, was unanimously elected the full- 
time pastor. Mr. Haskell was made supply 
preacher of the church in December, 19338, 
and was continued as student-pastor at 
the annual meetings in 1934 and 1935. 
During that time he has received forty-two 
members into the church. For the past 
three years he has been a student at Boston 
University School of Theology. In June 
he will receive the degree of Bachelor 
of Sacred Theology, cum laude. His 
election as full-time pastor is an expression 
of the high regard in which he is held. 

Gloucester.—Rev. Lyman Achenbach, 
pastor. The Sunday morning congrega- 
tions have been averaging above one hun- 
dred. On Easter there were 350 in the con- 
gregation. The Y. P. C. U. is an inspira- 
tion. Twenty-five of the Union group at- 
tended the North Shore meeting in Bev- 
erly recently. Rev. Claude Bond is sup- 
plying the pulpit at West Gloucester and 
taking charge of the church school. Mr. 
Bond’s father was one of the original Uni- 
versalists of the Canon, Georgia, church. 

* * 
WHO’S WHO 
Dr. William Wallace Rose is minister 


of the First Universalist Church in Lynn, 


Mass. 

Dr. A. K. Reischauer is'connected with 
the Woman’s Christian College in Tokyo, 
Japan. 


Edward Allen is president of the Boston | 
branch of the American Newspaper Guild. 


* * 


A GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT IN | 


A PARISH 
Without the lure of the usual free supper 


the members of the Universalist parish met | 
in goodly numbers for the annual meeting | 


on Monday night. 


After prayer by the pastor, Dr. John 


Smith Lowe, the reports of the various or- 
ganizations were read and heartily ap- 
proved by those present. Twenty-four 


new members have been added to the || 
church during the year, which, with the || 
twenty-six of last year, makes a total of | 


fifty during Dr. Lowe’s pastorate of six- 
teen months. 
The treasurer, Eugene C. Stoddard, re- 


ported all bills paid with $250 in the || 


checking account and other sums to come 
in later. 
found it so easy, during his term of office, 


He also stated that he had never |] 
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to pay the bills of the parish as during the 
past year. 

Seventeen new members have been 
added to the Mission Circle, which is in a 
flourishing condition under the leadership 
of Mrs. Lowe, and the Women’s Society is 
as active and helpful as ever. 

The Sunday school is in a: healthy con- 
dition under the superintendency of Samuel 
Sezak, while the various adult classes have 
been enthusiastic and interested. Mrs. 
Glover’s class has provided vestments for 
the choir and deacons, besides contributing 
over $100 to the church, while the Chapin 
Class has done much valuable philanthropic 
work in the church, besides contributing to 
its support. The Tonian Circle and the 
Knickerbocker Class for men have also 
been active and interested. 

The new Hammond organ was paid for 
at its installation by the memorial sub- 
scriptions and a balance of $441.08 is now 
on interest to be applied later to a fund for 
painting the church. This amount was 
raised by various concerts and enter- 
tainments for the organ fund. 

By the automatic retirement of Wilbur 
F. Senter, M. E. Wotton and Mrs. Mabel 
Sherman from the board of trustees, 
Lloyd Daniels, Sydney F. Copeland and 
H. P. Blodgett were elected new members 
and they, with Raymond Perry, George 
St. Clair, J. A. Jameson and Walter H. 
Spear, form the new board for the coming 
year. 

Dr. Lowe in his report professed himself 
to be gratified, but not satisfied with the 
year’s achievements, and his opinion was 


shared by those present, who felt that. 


while good work has been done during the 
past year, better results can be obtained 
in the future.—Rockland (Maine) Courier- 
Gazette. 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 
(Continued from page 674) 
deeply deplore the loss of these two valuable 
workers from our New Hampshire group. 
Their address is now R. F. D., Thomaston, 
Maine. 

The Woodsville Woman’s League reports 
the net results of a recent rummage sale 
at $107. This is surprising when we con- 
sider the constituency. Again, it is sur- 
prising that so much of value—for it is 
value to the purchasers—can be rum- 
maged from our closets and attics. 

Once upon a time, the head of a charity 
in the town where I was then pastor, asked 
when my church was to hold its next rum- 
mage sale. (This had seemingly been 
conceded to be our line.) I queried, 
“Why the question?’ ‘Because this has 
been a hard season for the shop-workers, 
and money is scarce; and they need the 
opportunity to get those things cheap.” 
I immediately interviewed the president 
of the Aid, and it was done; but it was a 
‘new one to me: it would seem that the 
benefits aren’t all on one side. 

Looking from my window, as I was 


writing the foregoing, I saw the village 
doctor crossing the Plains, hurrying. In 
a few moments Mrs. Bradley came in to 
say that our neighbor in the brick house 
had dropped dead. Ailing for a few days, 
but this was unexpected, a shock to the 
neighborhood. I am wondering if he was 
prepared to die, and I mean this purely in a 
this worldly sense. This is due to happen 
to all of us once, and sometimes without 
warning. Are you ready for it? If it is 
to be tomorrow, isn’t there some little 
matter that you want to attend to first? 

A. M.B. 


cae 


ORDER OF CHRISTENING 


Copies of the “Order of Christening”’ 
prepared by the Hymn and Service Com- 
mission several years ago, put in separate 
folder form for the use of the congregation, 
may be secured without charge from 16 
Beacon Street, Boston. Copies of the 
illustrated leaflet, “‘The Meaning of Chris- 
tening in a Free Church,” for distribution 
to parents, may be obtained at a charge of 
25 for 25 cents, from the Hymn and Ser- 
vice Commission, 19 Church Street, Barre, 
Vermont. Material for use on Children’s 
Day should be ordered at once. 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN OF WEST- 

ERN MAINE 


The annual meeting of the Universalist 
women of Western Maine was held in the 
vestry of Congress Square Church, Port- 
land, Wednesday, May 20, with Mrs. Milo 
G. Folsom of Pittsfield, president of the 
State Women’s Universalist Missionary 
Society, presiding. 

The meeting opened at 10.30 with de- 
votions conducted by Mrs. Edwin Cun- 
ningham of Augusta. Mrs. Benjamin B. 
Hersey of Congress Square Church ex- 
tended greetings, to which Mrs. McLellan 
of Waterville responded. Mrs. H. B. 
Smith of Mechanic Falls, honorary presi- 
dent of the W. U. M. S. of Maine, was 
greeted by the gathering and extended 
her greetings. 

A symposium, “Outstanding Programs 
for the Year,’ was conducted, in which 
members of various circles took part, re- 
porting on meetings unusually successful 
or in some way ‘‘different’’ from the usual 
sort of program. This was followed by a 
discussion of ways and means, also par- 
ticipated in by members of various circles. 

Delightful fellowship around the lunch- 
eon table made the noon recess pleasant. 
Box lunches were brought with the enter- 
taining circle furnishing coffee and ice 
cream. Bouquets of violets and lilies of 
the valley and of apple blossoms decorated 
the small round tables. 

The afternoon meeting opened at 1.30, 
and Mrs. James W. Vallentyne of Portland 
spoke at the brief devotional service. An 
interesting panel discussion arranged by 
Mrs. Vallentyne on ‘“‘Why I Believe in 
Women’s Missionary Work” was greatly 
enjoyed. Participating in this discussion 


besides Mrs. Vallentyne were Mrs. Harry 
M. Treat, Mrs. Neal W. Allen and Miss 
Marion L. Ulmer, all of Congress Square 
Church, Portland, and Mrs. Howard A. 
Markley of Auburn. 

The principal speaker was Mrs. Fred 
Mabee of Lewiston, who, with Professo 
Mabee, spent fourteen years at Shanghai 
University, Shanghai, China. Mrs. Ma- 
bee’s subject was “China—Then and 
Now,” and she gave a fascinating story of 
the progress of China during the past 
twenty-five years, intimate glimpses of her 
own experiences there, and a keen analysis 
of the problems China faces. Oppor- 
tunity was given for questions following 
Mrs. Mabee’s address. 

Several tables of material were on dis- 
play, showing valuable books for study 
programs, material on Japan and other 
interesting articles. About seventy-five 
women were in attendance during the day. 

Marion L .Ulmer. 
* * 
VISITATION DAY AT DOOLITTLE 
HOME 

A hearty invitation is extended to all 
interested to join in the annual celebra- 
tion of Visitation and Donation Day at 
the Doolittle Home for Aged Persons in 
Foxboro, Mass., on Tuesday, June 2. 

The morning program will open at 10.30. 
This will be a program of speaking and 
singing. Some of the best and wittiest of 
our ministers and laymen will be heard. 
The morning’s exercises will be followed by 
a box luncheon. Coffee and tables will be 
provided without charge. In the after- 
noon all will visit the Home to see its com- 
forts and the care given the happy family. 
Tea will be served at the Home. If con- 
venient, those coming are asked to bring 
such acceptable gifts as groceries, canned 
goods, sheets, towels, or money. 

* x 
MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR DR. J. 
SMITH DODGE 

A memorial service for the late Dr. 
Joseph Smith Dodge, for more than ten 
years the pastor of the Stamford, Conn., 
Universalist church, and one of the ablest 
scholars in our denomination in his day, 
was heid at his grave in Wcodland Ceme- 
tery, Stamford, Monday noon, May 13, 
by officers and delegates of the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention. 

Rey. Harry Adams Hersey, secretary of 
the Convention, presided, and read the 
following tribute prepared by the pastor 
of the Stamford church, Rev. Haroid A. 
Lumsden: 


“Let us now praise famous men 

By whom God hath wrought great glory. 

Leaders of the people by their counsels, 

And by their understanding men of 
learning for the people; 

Wise were they in their instructions. 
“We, the members of the Stamford 

Universalist Church, and members of 

the Connecticut Universalist Convention, 

recognize the contribution made to the 
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community of Stamford, the Universalist 
Church of Connecticut, and the Stamford 
Universalist church, by the Rev. Joseph 
Smith Dodge, D. D. His services to us will 
never be forgotten. To assist those who 
are now following after him, and who will 
follow after him in years to come, to keep his 
memory green, we pay this tribute to him. 
May his ever-present living spirit bless us 
as we carry on. 

“These words of Helen Hunt Jackson 
may well be said of Joseph Smith Dodge: 


“Tf I can lend 
A strong hand to the fallen, or defend 

The right against a single, envious strain, 
My life, though bare 

Perhaps of much that seemeth dear and 
fair 

To us of earth, will not have been in 

vain.” 


The secretary remarked that the late 
Prof. George Thompson Knight, a man not 


- given to overstatement, once told him - 


that after he had heard Dr. Dodge preach 
at a convention he had said to him, ‘‘Doc- 
tor, there is not another man in our de- 
nomination who knows enough to preach 
a sermon like that.” 

A memoria] wreath was placed upon the 
grave by Rey. Stanley Manning. Prayer 
was offered by Mr. Lumsden. The bene- 
diction was pronounced by Rev. Harold 
H. Niles. . 

Dr. Dodge’s only living child, Mrs. 
R. H. Horne, and two of his grandchil- 
dren, Walter B. Dodge and Mrs. N. T. 
Fisher, were present, with representatives 
from several of the Connecticut churches. 

* * 


MOTHERS’ DAY AT MIDDLETOWN 


Mothers’ Day was observed with elab- 
orate ceremonial, not only here but in 
churches everywhere else in the county. 
There were special sermons, music and 
other forms of observance. Altars were 
beautifully decorated with flowers in 
honor of mothers departed, and pink car- 
nations were worn by persons in honor of 
living mothers and white carnations in 
memory of those who have died. 

Miss Janet Wheeler, city health nurse, 
conducted a symposium on the subject of 
motherhood, arranged by Rev. Hugh S. 
Tigner for the morning service at the Uni- 
versalist church. She cailed attention to 
the fact that while Americans made much 
of the day in a sentimental way, the coun- 
try has a maternity death rate double that 
of any people in Europe, except the Scotch. 
Miss Wheeler advocated exercise of more 
intellizence and less sentiment in professed 
regard for mothers. 

Dr. W. A. Schmitz of the Middletown 
State Hospital spoke on birth control. 
“This issue of controlled reproduction,”’ he 
said, ‘“‘had not been squarely faced on ac- 
count of ignorance, misunderstanding and 
superstition.” He advocated establish- 
ment here of a birth control clinic. 

Dr. Schmitz asserted that there were no 
valid objections to the principle of birth 
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control, and that its practice was definitely 
on the side of human betterment. ‘Birth 
control would permit early marriages, 
make for happier marital relations, safe- 
guard maternal health through the proper 
spacing of chiidren, enhance the child’s 
chance of a richer life and eliminate many 
of the unfit,’’ ne added. 

Mr. Tigner, speaking on Motherhood 
from the standpoint of moral quality, said 
mother’s laurels should rest on something 
other than the mere fact that she has given 
birth t> a child. 

“We should admit that there are incom- 
petent, bad, irresponsible, unintelligent 
and unfit mothers as well as good, wise and 
worthy mothers,’ Mr. Tigner continued. 
He concluded: 

“Preparation, wisdom and _ spiritual 
quality should be stressed in parenthood. 
Mere biological competence to reproduce 
the species deserves no shouting or glory. 
When the job of parenthood is well done 
it deserves unqualified praise; when it is 
poorly performed it deserves censure.’’— 
Middletown (N. Y.) Times- Herald. 


* * 

CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED 
IN 1936 
Previouslyareportedinesm erie 565 
Bristol SNe 4 6 Ane aes eee ee z 
Worcester. Miass® Hitstheaa eee ee 9 
OlindasOntariogeese een acer 6 
Brunswick Maine einen act ier 10 
letoyn nos Ile IEl; ao veoonescodcace 7 
CincinnatinOhio mPa 3 
ClintonsNaC- es Saisie ie tert a ote 7 
ceominstens Vicdssuee te se ene 3 
Pasadenas@alitver tees ene 24 
Sennen Chay, UE, sooncennusecooe 4 
PortsmouthseNep beer arene rene i 

RO Cal perce ch Ae Ue ort tous oc ce eee 648 
* * 
CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 64. Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 2. “Pasadena, Calif., 9: Total, 75: 


Notices 
1936 STATE CONVENTION DATES 


June 3—Rhode Island, Pawtucket. 
June 5-7—Pennsylvania, Wellsburg. 
June 5-7—lowa, Webster City. 
June 21-25—Ohio, Attica. 
July 30-Aug. 2—Georgia, Winder. 
eo 3k 
IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 94th annual session of the Iowa Universalist 
Convention and auxiliaries will convene in Webster 
City, Iowa, June 5, 6 and 7, 1986, for election of 
officers and such business as may legally come before 
the Convention. Free lodging and breakfast. Please 
send applications for entertainment to Dr. Effie 
McCollum Jones, Webster City, Iowa, and send 
names of delegates to Nellie M. Housden, secretary, 
1306 20th Street, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Dr. W. H. Maepherson, president of the Univer- 
salist General Convention, will speak on Friday 
evening, June 5. 

Nellie M. Housden, Secretary. 
Cee 
OHIO STATE CONVENTION 


The Ohio Universalist Convention will be held in 
Attica, June 21 to June 25. The opening meeting 
will be a worship service on Sunday night. Monday 
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will be given over entirely to the Department of Re- 
ligious Education, Tuesday to the Young People’s 
Christian Union, Wednesday to the W. U. M. A. 
and Thursday to the business of the Convention. 
LaVerne Wright, Secretary. 
x x 
GOLDEN JUBILEE YEAR—1886-1936 


The Murray Grove Association invites you to help 
celebrate by sending contributions of money or ar- 
ticles for the Fair to be held at Murray Grove Aug. 
21 and 22, 1936. 

This is the chief source of income to maintain the 
birthplace of the Universalist Church. 

Please send to Miss Emma F. Krementz, 85 Gold- 
smith Ave., Newark, N. J. After Aug. 1 to Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 

eee 
RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 
Official Call 

The 99th annual session of the Rhode Island Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held at the Church of 
Our Father (Universalist), High Street, Pawtucket, 
Wednesday, June 3, 1936. 

Notice is hereby given that an amendment to 
Article 2, Section 5, of the constitution of the Con- 
vention will be presented, to the end that the annual 
session shall be held on the first Wednesday of May 
instead of the first Wednesday of June. 

Mrs. Fred C. Carr, Secretary Pro Tem. 
PENNSYLVANIA COMMITTEE OF FEL- 
LOWSHIP 


At a meeting in the Church of the Restoration, 
Philadelphia, May 12, letters of license were granted 
to Edwin Cornelius Broome of Germantown and 
Walter Gabell of Philadelphia. 

William J. Arms, Secretary. 
res 
NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Fellowship has been granted to Rev. Dudley 
Richards Child (Unitarian), under the laws of the 
Universalist General Convention governing Dual 
Fellowship. 

Asa M, Bradley, Secretary. 
* x 


U. W. M. A. OF PENNSYLVANIA 


The Universalist Women’s Missionary Association 
of Pennsylvania will convene at Wellsburg at 2 p. m. 
on June 5, for the hearing of reports, election of of- 
ficers, and the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before the meeting. 

S. B. Gregory, Secretary. 
et ge 

MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine 
Universalist Convention will convene at Lewiston 
at the Y. W. C. A., Pine St., on Monday, June 8, 
1936, at 1 p.m., D. 8S. T., for the examination of Mr. 
Warren B. Lovejoy ‘‘as to his fitness in purpose, 
character and abilities for the ministry of the Uni- 
versalist church.” 

G. W. Stas, Secretary. 

CONNECTICUT COMMITTEE OF FEL- 

LOWSHIP 


Rev. Richard Bird accepted on transfer from New 
York. 
Clifford D. Newton, Secretary. 
* x 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 


The 105th session of the Pennsylvania Universalist 
Convention is called to meet at Wellsburg, Pa., 
Friday, Saturday and Sunday, June 5, 6 and 7, 1936, 
for the purpose of electing officers and transacting 
any other business which may be necessary. 

Each parish within the jurisdiction of the Conven- 
tion is entitled to five delegates. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 


The Women’s Missionary Association, the Sun- 
day School Association, and the Y. P. C. U. meet 
in annual sessions at the same time and place. 

The members of the Wellsburg church extend a 
cordial invitation to the delegates and friends. Dele- 
gates will be entertained for room and _ breakfast. 
Supper will be served Friday evening, June 5, by the 
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ladies of the Methodist church. A picnic lunch will 
be served Saturday at one o’clock by the members 
of the Wellsburg church, and the banquet Saturday 
night will be held in Murray Hall, Girard, Pa. 

All delegates desiring entertainment should write 
to Mrs. James Gehr, Albion, Pa., stating time of 
arrival, length of stay, ete. 

* Ox 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 


Offfcial Cail 


The 48th Annuai Convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of the Universalist Church, Inc., 
wiil be held at Murray Grove, Forked River, N. J., 
from July 4 to July 12, inclusive, for the transaction 
of all business that may legally come before it. 

William E. Gardner, Secretary, 


OF 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 8. A ‘‘Perin’ booklet, edition de 
lave. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 


universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass, 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quie: 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces- 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parta of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests, 

Durmg the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

Fos the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


BIBLE 


A guiding light 


All sizes 
and 
prices. 


Write 

for catalog —A source of 
or call at inspiration! 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Promficld St., 


Boston 


Promotion Certificates 


The use of Promotion Certificates in a church school is very necessary. Each child 
as he or she is promoted, looks for some token of recognition for the good work they have 


done in their department. 


Grade I. 
Grade II. 
Grade III. 
Grade IV. 
Grade V. 


Cradle Roll to Beginners 
Beginners to Primary 
Primary to Junior 
Junior to Intermediate 
Intermediate to Senior 


The Standard Series, printed in soft tints, size 9 1-2 x12 1-2 inches. Price, 40 


cents per dozen. 


The Gibson Series. 
pleasing to the younger children. 


Designs in full color, size 10 x 13 1-2 inches. 
Price, 60 cents per dozen. 


Especially 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 


Gift Bibles for Children’s Sunday 
From the many styles and sizes of Bibles issued we have selected a few numbers 
especially desirable as graduation gifts on Children’s Sunday. Prices are at a discount 


from regular list. 


Size 4 x 6 inches. 
edges, maps. 90 cents. 


No. 1401. 


Size 5x 7 inches. 
binding. $1.00. 


No. 8. 


No. 5115. 


No. 5415. Size 4 x 6 inches. 


leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


No. 207k. Size 5 x 7 inches. 


Concordance, helps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


Emerald type, leather binding, round corners, carmine 


Large print, pictures and helps, leatherette overlapping 


Size 3 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches. Self-pronouncing, clear agate type, pictures and 
maps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


$1.50. 


Self-pronouncing, minion type, colored pictures, mays, 


$1.75. 


Large print, self-pronouncing, colored pictures, maps, 


$2.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, 


Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LIL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean ot the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental] School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. amd B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. 4 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dea: 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional] advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his tn- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A well appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 


master. 
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Crackling 


They were engaged to be married, and 
he was proudly relating his former ad- 
ventures in Africa. 

“IT had to hack my way,’ said he, 
“through almost impenetrable jungle, 
chopping, slashing at thick undergrowth 
and trees—” 

“Oh, George!’ said she, ‘‘you’ll do 
fine when you have to weed the garden!”’— 
Tiu-Bits. 


* * 


Women screamed with laughter at a 
recent fashion show when tney saw the 
short skirts they wore some eight or ten 
years ago. What will they do, we wonder, 
when they are shown, some eight or ten 
years hence, the hats they are wearing to- 
day? If they don’t die with laughter it 
won’t be tne fault of the hats.-—_- Unity. 

* * 

“Mamma, what becomes of an auto- 
mobile when it gets too old to run any 
more?”’ 

“Why, somebody sells it to your pa, 
dearie, for a used car as good as new.”— 
Exchange. 

* * 

Woman Driver: “‘Can you fix this fender 
so my husband will never know I bent it?” 

Garage Mechanic: ‘‘No, but I can fix 
it so that you can ask him in a few days 
how he bent it.”—Wall Street Journal. 

* * 

First Doctor: “Then we decide not to 
operate?” 

Second Doctor: “Yes. What do you 
think we ought to charge him for deciding 
not to operate?’”’—Montreal Star. 

* * 

Another group has come out with the 
demand that the “‘profit system” be ended. 
This is interesting to those of us who 
didn’t know it had begun.—Rochesier 
Democrat and Chronicle. 

EI ck 

The reason bank borrowings are de- 
creasing is because it’s getting harder 
every day for a would-be borrower to 
prove ne doesn’t need the money.—-St. 
Louis Star-Times. 

* * 
ONE HUNDRED AND NINETY-ONE 
OUT OF 62 APPLICANTS 
ARE SUCCESSFUL 
Raleigh (N.C.) paper. 
* ok 


Jack: “‘Are you dining anywhere to- 
night?” 
Joe (hopefully): ‘No, I am not.” 
“My, you'll be hungry.” —F xchange. 
ore 


The last word in the dictionary is 
“cythum.’ A correspondent says that so 
far as he’s concerned any woman can have 
it.—Everybody’s Weekly (Londen). 

“* * 


Repair Man (having pushed button re- 
peatedly without response): “Fancy ringin’ 
me up to come and mend the doorbell and 
then goin’ out.’’—-Passing Show. 


Clean It Up By 


Commencement 


We are after ten thousand dollars with 
which to remodel Fisher Hall, the building 
of the Theological School of St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, New York. 


We have just $4,800 in cash and pledges. 
We want to make this campaign short, pain- 
less, decisive. Whether you are an alumnus 
or not, if you believe in this old school, with 
its memories of Fisher, Atwood, Forbes and 
the present faculty, and in better training for 
the Universalist ministry, send in your con- 
tribution. 


Here is a letter from a member of the class of 09: 


“Pep up that campaign! It’s going too 
slow! I gave $50.00. Here’s another $50.00. 


Double up! Treble up! Quintuplet up, and 


raise it in the next three weeks.” 


Let all who can, better this. 


CHARLES CLARE BLAUVELT, 


Chairman. 


Send checks or pledges to 


J. W. BENTON, Comptroller 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
CANTON, NEW YORK 


